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As THE END of 1948 approaches, it 
seems clear that the surplus condition 
in world sugar that was anticipated 
earlier in the year will not develop. 
Three major questions can be raised: 
Why was a sugar surplus forecast for 
1948? How was one avoided? And 
what about the future, 1949, 1950, and 
later years? A partial answer to the 
first question can be found in the fact 
that the European reserve of foreign ex- 
change, primarily dollars, was running 
low at the end of 1947. A more complete 
answer to this, and the other questions, 
requires review and analysis of world 
production and _ distribution—before, 





during, and immediately following the 
war. 

During the war, world production of 
sugar was down considerably compared 
with the prewar average years 1935-39. 
In 1945 total European production was 
at less than one-half the prewar level be- 
cause of war destruction and dislocation. 
In 1945 and 1946 the major Far Eastern 
producing and exporting countries, Java, 
Formosa, and the Philippines, were, asa 
result of war devastation, producing at 
barely 10 percent of their prewar level. 
By 1947-48, European production had re- 
covered to the extent of roughly 70 per- 
cent of prewar, but the Far Eastern ex- 
porting countries, with the exception of 
the Philippines, were still producing at 
only minor fractions of their prewar 
level. 

By that time, however, Western Hem- 
isphere production had increased almost 
to the point where it balanced the pro- 
duction deficiency of the Far Eastern 
and European countries. World produc- 
tion in 1947-48 was estimated at 34,035,- 
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Sugareane in a Pacific island territory. 
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000 short tons, raw value, as compared 
with prewar average production of 34,- 
708,000 tons. This situation signaled a 
major geographic shift, in production 
and in resultant export availability of 
sugar. 


Outlook as to 1948 Figures 


IT IS ESTIMATED that 10,700,000 tons 
of sugar will be the figure representing 
1948 exports. Of this quantity, more 
than 80 percent will come from the 
Western Hemisphere sources, as com- 
pared with less than 50 percent before 
the war. The Western Hemisphere is, of 
course, predominantly a dollar area. Ex- 
portable supplies from nondollar areas 
have declined precipitously. In prewar 
years Asia and the Southwest Pacific ex- 
ported almost 5,000,000 tons. It is doubt- 
ful that more than 1,300,000 tons will be 
exported in 1948. European and African 
exports were quite small before the war, 
and in 1948 exports will probably not 
exceed 50 percent of the prewar level. 
These changes are summarized in the 
following table: 


Sugar: Average Exports, 1935-39, and Esti- 
mated Haeports, 1948 


[Million short tons, raw value 


Prewar Esti 
935-39 vq | Change 
Area 1995 mated hange 

average xports rT OF 

exports —— 
Western Hemisphert 5.5 8.7 +5. 2 
Europe 5 2 -.3 
Asia and Southwest Pacific 4.9 1.3 3.6 
Africa 8 5 3.0 
Total 11.7 10.7 1.0 
Predominantly dollar areas 5.5 8.7 +3. 2 
Nondollar areas 6.2 2.0 4.2 


Does not include reexports 


Toward the end of 1947 and in the 
beginning months of 1948, it was gen- 
erally agreed by trade observers that at 
the end of 1948 there would be a carry- 
over of Cuban sugar amounting to 1,- 
000,000 short tons, raw value—possibly 
more—depending on the size of the 1948 
sugar crop. It was believed that, for the 
rest of the world, the situation would be 
one of balance between demand and sup- 
ply, with a slight tendency existing to- 
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ward surplus conditions. This opinion 
was based on the fact that outward signs 
of a world surplus sugar situation had be- 
gun to be apparent in the closing months 
of 1947. It had seemed for a while that 
Cuba would be unable to move all of its 
1947 export sugar at its 1947 price levels 
because of exchange difficulties. Euro- 
pean exporters were experiencing some 
difficulty in selling their sugar at prices 
consistent with cost of production de- 
spite the partial beet-sugar crop failure 
in Western European countries in 1947- 
48. The futures markets for 1948 sugar 
were sluggish, and prices were down con- 
siderably as compared with 1947. 

In November and December of 1947, 
the United States Army, working in con- 
junction with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, purchased sufficient 
amounts of the Cuban 1947 sugar crop 
for use in occupied areas to firm up the 
market and thus achieve a balance in 
supply and demand for Cuba and in- 
directly for the rest of the world. The 
surplus condition that threatened in 
1947 had involved only a relatively small 
carry-over, for the reason that the United 
States had previously contracted to pur- 
chase the bulk of Cuba’s 1947 export crop; 
additional purchases by the United 
States Army represented only the unsold 
portion of the Cuban free export quota 
and a portion of the Cuban domestic con- 
sumption quota. At the time there was 
no contract between the United States 
Government and Cuba to purchase the 
1948 sugar crop, and the Sugar Act of 
1948 limited United States imports from 
Cuba. It was felt, as a result, that 1948 
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Interior of a big tropical sugar mill. 


would be the year in which a substantial 
surplus of sugar would occur, amounting 
possibly to between 1,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000 tons 

Early in 1948, however, the United 
States Army contracted to purchase l,- 
238,000 tons of sugar from Cuba for dis- 


tribution to Bizonal Germany, Austria, 


and Japan. In the second quarter of 
1948, the operations of the Economic 





Sugar “central” in Camaguey Province, Cuba. 


Cooperation Administration indirectly 
made it possible for increased quantities 
of exchange to be devoted to larger im- 
ports of sugar than would otherwise have 
been purchased 

It is therefore anticipated that, with 
world prices only slightly under the 1947 
levels, sugar demand and supply will be 
substantially in balance again for 1948. 
This precarious balance will have been 
barely achieved at a time when major 
exporting areas in the Far East are still 
producing at minor fractions of prewar, 
and at a time when availability of sugar 
in Western Europe, an important pro- 
ducing area, is not as yet back to its 
prewar levels 


Quantity Available Under 

Prewar 
WORLD AVAILABILITY of sugar from 
the 1947-48 crop is now still slightly 
under the total produced in the prewar 
average years 1935-39. On a per capita 
basis the amount available for consump- 
tion in 1948 is almost 10 percent less than 
in prewar years. Some major consum- 
ing areas are using sugar in amounts 
comparable to prewar years—notably, 
the United States, Canada, other Western 
Hemisphere countries, Australia, and 
New Zealand. As a result many Euro- 
pean countries are consuming amounts 
ranging from 60 to 75 percent of prewar, 
at a time when qualified observers were 
expecting an immediate substantial sugar 
surplus. 

Low consumption in most of the coun- 
tries of the world at the present time 
can be ascribed primarily to the wide- 
spread severe shortage of 
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Chart |. 


PREWAR PER, CAPITA CONSUMPTION, 
RETAIL PRICEY AND TAXES OF SUGAR 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
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change, and to the necessity for using In general, therefore, it is likely that 


the little exchange available for the im- 
portation of capital goods instead of con- 
sumer’s goods, rather than to the pos- 
sibility that consumption.is approaching 
the prewar norm for various countries. 
Despite the emergence of ECA as a fac- 
tor in world economy, it seems likely that 
this shortage in exchange will continue 
for several years and that during this 
period any balances will be barely 


achieved through such operations as 
have been described in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


It is not likely that sugar consumption 
for those parts of the world which are 
undergoing the shortages will be in- 
creased substantially as compared with 
1947-48. The tendency will probably be 
for the governments of such countries 
to hold the consumption of sugar to 
levels as low as possible in order to ob- 
tain goods which may be used in re- 
habilitation of industry and agriculture. 
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. increase consumption. 


increases in production of sugar in ex- 
change-deficit countries will tend to dis- 
place possible imports rather than to 
For similar rea- 
any improvement in Far Eastern 
export availability will also tend to dis- 
place imports of dollar sugar. The areas 
which are not suffering from deficits of 
foreign exchange have, for the most part, 
been consuming at close tt prewar levels, 
and it can therefore be assumed that in- 
creases in total consumption for those 
countries will be relatively gradual. 
Under the circumstances it is likely that 
consumption in many sugar-deficit coun- 
tries will remain static for the next 
several years. 

While there is some question as to 
when the production-deficit areas will 
achieve prewar levels of production and 
export availability, the likelihood is that 
any substantial increases over present 
production in countries presently im- 


sons, 


porting, or production in excess of local 
requirements in traditional exporting 
countries, will tend to create or add to 
world sugar surpluses during the period 
of the exchange shortage. 


Basic Factors Shaping 
Developments 


AS TIME GOES ON and nondollar areas 
start producing, it is likely that the lack 
of exchange will be less of a factor. The 
world economic situation with regard to 
sugar is expected to display a similarity 
to that in the period immediately preced- 
ing the war. A surplus situation existed 
in prewar years. Examination of the 
period and of some of the factors in- 
volved may point the way for analysis 
of the present and the future. 

There is a tendency to establish the 
blame for the world sugar situation in 
the thirties by pointing to the world-wide 
expansion of production immediately 
following World War I, followed by the 
severe economic depression in the early 
thirties. This is unquestionably accurate 
but is nevertheless incomplete. Along 
with such an analysis one must consider 
the fact that there was widespread 
underconsumption even before the de- 
pression and that, instead of measures 
being taken by countries to alleviate the 
situation, the fiscal and tariff measures 
employed had a tendency to work toward 
intensifying and widening disparities in 
consumption. 

In prewar years there was a wide 
range in per capita consumption of sugar 
as between various countries. For ex- 
ample, civilian per capita consumption 
in 1935-39 averaged 111.2 pounds in the 
United Kingdom; 122 pounds in Den- 
mark; 103 pounds in the United States; 
and 102 pounds in Canada. Per capita 
consumption was as low as 19 pounds in 
Italy; 26 pounds in Greece; 12.6 pounds 
in Yugoslavia; 24.5 pounds in Spain; and 
20 pounds in Portugal. In certain less 
highly developed areas of the world the 
per capita consumption was as low as 
3 pounds per year for some African areas, 
4 pounds for China, and 8 pounds for 
Siam and certain other Asiatic countries. 

This disparity in the consumption of 
sugar can be attributed in part to fac- 
tors such as variations in eating habits, 
standards of living, complexity of the 
different economic systems. However, 
there existed a striking variation as be- 
tween countries in prices of sugar to the 
consumer and, of course, a marked re- 
lationship between retail prices and per 
capita consumption. 

In Italy, for.instance, with an average 
prewar per capita consumption of only 
19 pounds of sugar, the price to the con- 
sumer per pound in 1938 averaged 15.7 
cents as compared with prices to con- 
sumers, in those countries with con- 
sumption in excess of 100 pounds, of 





around 6 cents per pound. For countries 
in the middle range, the relationship 
also holds true. 

The variation of sugar prices among 
countries is due to Many reasons: one 
of the most important is the relatively 
high cost of beet-sugar production in 
certain countries as compared to cane- 
sugar production at present and during 
recent years. Beet sugar is produced 
in nearly all European countries and 
in many other countries of the Temper- 
ate Zone. These countries are impelled 
to protect the beet-sugar industries and 
the attendant capital investments which 
have been established over a period of 
many years. To allow cheaper cane 
sugar to be imported without restric- 
tions would have resulted, in many cases, 
in the dislocation of their industries. In 
numerous instances sugar-producing 
countries were anxious to develop their 
industries in order to be completely or 
partially self-supplying in time of war 
when long supply lines make it difficult 
or impossible to import sugar, or during 
periods when crop failures made cane- 
sugar prices excessive. In addition, jus- 
tification for some domestic production 
of beet sugar in all of these countries has 
been made on the ground that, because 
sugar beet is a row crop requiring tillage 
and clean cultivation, it benefits the 
other crops in the rotation system. High 
import duties were therefore imposed 
along with other protective restrictions. 

However, another factor perhaps 
equally responsible for variations in the 
price of sugar were the taxes imposed for 
revenue purposes. Sugar has been con- 
sidered a semiluxury by large segments 
of the world’s population. The commod- 
ity has, therefore, been singled out by 
governments as a means of obtaining 
revenue through excise taxes as well as 
import duties, though it is likely that the 
high excise taxes, typical in many beet- 
sugar-producing countries, were due 
partially to the desire to keep effective 
demand low, in line with normal do- 
mestic production, or to create export- 
able surpluses. 


The Meaning of the Charts 


REGARDLESS of justifications, the 
charts presented in this article seem to 
indicate clearly that high taxes go with 
high prices and that high prices go with 
low consumption. 

Chart No. 1 gives the average per 
capita consumption for the listed coun- 
tries during the period 1935-39, as com- 
pared to the retail prices of sugar in 
those countries and the taxes (including 
import duties wherever applicable), as 
components of retail prices in the various 
countries during 1938. 

It should be noted that full import 
duties are not necessarily reflected in 
retail prices in all countries. In the case 
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Chart 2 
1947 PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
AND RETAIL PRICE OF SUGAR 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
IN POUNDS,RAW VALUE 
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of exporting countries where import 
duties are designed primarily as restric- 
tive measures, and not for revenue pur- 
poses, the likelihood is that import duties 
are not a direct factor in the domestic 
price structure. In countries which are 
principally self-supplying, the extent to 
which import duties enter into the retail 
price structure is variable as between 
countries, depending on the impact of oc- 
casional imports of sugar or on special 
circumstances—such as the existence of 
quotas or licensing systems, or a situa- 
tion in which prices are arbitrarily set 
or controlled within the country. In 
countries which import all or a substan- 
tial portion of their supply it can be as- 
sumed that the import duties actually 
paid, as well as excise taxes imposed, are 
reflected almost completely in retail 
prices. 

In Chart No. 1, excise taxes only are 
uSed to represent the tax component in 
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prices for Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, and France, all of which 
were countries considered in 1938 to be 
either exporters or countries which were 
primarily self-supplying. For the other 
countries on the chart, both import 
duties and excise taxes are used to indi- 
cate the tax portion of retail prices. In 
several of the countries, namely, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada, a large portion of the imported 
sugar came in under preferential import 
tax rates. An attempt has been made to 
establish approximate tax-component 
levels for these countries based on pref- 
erential rates rather than on full duty. 
The United Kingdom excise tax is not in- 
cluded because it did not apply to im- 
ported sugar. While the procedure fol- 
lowed may not be completely satisfactory 
for purposes of price analysis within 4 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Maturity Date on Letters of Com- 
mitment Extended 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced December 2 that, as 
a result of unanticipated delays in de- 
livery of ERP goods, it had extended to 
March 31, 1949, the maturity date on all 
letters of commitment for financing 
such goods. 

Letters of commitment are issued by 
ECA at the request of the participating 
countries to U. S. banking institutions 
and represent a commitment of the U. S. 
Government to pay for goods purchased 
in accordance with the terms of ECA 
procurement authorizations. In reliance 
on the letters of commitment, the banks 
issue letters of credit or make payments 
to suppliers to cover the ECA purchases 
of the participating countries. 

The delays in delivery were further 
aggravated by the recent longshore- 
men’s strike, and many deliveries would 
not have been possible within the period 
originally provided in the letters of credit. 
The extension will now make possible the 
financing of these delayed deliveries. 

ECA said the extension of maturity 
date on letters of commitment did not 
automatically extend the maturity date 
of letters of credit. Extension of letters 
of credit is a matter to be agreed on be- 
tween the buyer and the supplier, ECA 
said. 


Data on Procurement and Reimburse- 
ment Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $86,166,432 for the 
week ended Wednesday, December 1, and 
brought cumulative authorizations to 
$3,875,602,331 with adjustments, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration has 
announced. Grants to western European 
countries, Trieste, and China are in- 
cluded in the figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery and equipment, metals, 
and chemicals, as well as foodstuffs, were 
included in the new authorizations which 
have been announced in press releases 
numbered 289, 291, 292, and 294. The 
new authorizations approved during the 
week were issued to Austria, Belgium, 
Bizone Germany, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Trieste, the United 
Kingdom, and China. 
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| Commodi- 


Recipient ; Ocean . 
coumietes ties and freight Potal 
services 
Austria $14, 270, 000 $1,001, 900 ($15, 271, 900 
Belgium 24, 597, 000 24, 597, 000 
Bizone Germany 20, 303, 386 20, 303, 386 
Denmark (569, 000) (569, 000) 
France (2, 092, 759) 25, 198)| (2, 117, 957) 
French Zone Ger 
many 
Cireece 8, OR7, 500 855, 404 8, 042, 094 
Iceland 180, 000 180, 000 
Ireland 40, 400 (40, 400) 
Italy 3, 711, 440 3, 711, 440 
Netherlands 41, 5, 501 512, 383)| 3. 994, 208 
Indonesia 200, 000 200, 000 
Norway 455, 000 455, 000 
Sweden 2, 644, 076 2, 644, 076 
Trieste 2, 000 2, 000 
United Kingdom &, 425, 000 &, 425, 000 
Totals, Eu 
rope 84, 679, 834 1,319,813 | 85, 999, 647 
China 704 165, 991 166, 785 
lotals, all 
countries S84, OS0, 6258 1, 485, S04 86, 166, 432 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight by country from the incep- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through December 1, 1948, 
with adjustments, follows: 


Austria $163, 617, 031 
Belgium 95, 271, 527 
Bizone Germany 333, 280, 618 
Denmark ‘ 82, 435, 682 
France __- ; 898, 877, 538 
French Zone Germany 52, 074, 918 
Greece 123, 213, 252 
Iceland 4, 317, 000 
Ireland : 47, 412, 932 
Italy 422, 683, 650 
Netherlands : 269, 750, 059 
Indonesia , 61, 790, 958 
Norway ‘ 67, 420, 636 
Sweden 9, 950, 000 
Trieste 7,679,517 


United Kingdom 1, 060, 878, 347 


Total, Europe 3, 700, 653, 665 
China , 174, 948, 666 


Total, All countries 3, 875, 602, 331 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture 

Wheat $455, 341, 714 
Wheat flour , 143, 020, 291 
Rye 2, 623, 288 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ucts 75, 219, 695 
Rice bat 7, 198, 030 
Other grain preparations 3, 620, 361 
Meats 75, 830, 214 
Dairy products 68, 487, 126 
Eggs 1,977, 375 
Fats and oils (incl. oil- 

seeds ) és . 162, 410, 245 
Vegetables and prepara- 

tions 15, 094, 294 


Europe—Continued 


Food and Agriculture—Con. 
Fruits and nuts, except 


oo ee ‘ $13, 552, 862 
Sugar and related prod- 

NRO Sins oe Kea een ae 76, 634, 874 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

WO ia rinsite vimeiig anions 13, 673, 800 
Cai tacs asinine ect ‘ 269, 378, 295 
Tobacco_ -_- caleba oa 100, 218, 000 


Oilcake and meal and 
other feeds and fodders, 


Roe Bick ao see 31, 261, 750 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
a ee 30, 020, 290 
Miscellaneous agricultural 
DEOGGEUE osc ccnsctowunn 23, 644, 199 
Total food and agri- 
CUI acetic 1, 569, 206, 703 
Industry— 
Chemicals and _ related 
DHOURONL. 6 oie cee 96, 429, 451 


Hides, skins and leather- 
Lumber and sawmill 
DIORUONE 6 odie een ia 
Pulp and paper........ 
Coal and related fuel_-_-_-_- 
Petroleum and products--~ 
Fabricated basic textiles_ 
Nonferrous metals__----~- 


32, 961, 145 


50, 648, 546 
51, 061, 480 
200, 121, 739 
366, 209, 440 
55, 986, 422 
261, 070, 614 


Nonmetallic minerals-_-_-_- 23, 379, 986 
Metallic ores and con- 
Cs ee ee eae eee 46, 128, 700 


Iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts—primary - ---- 
Iron and steel mill prod- 


81, 711, 428 


ucts—advanced_-_--_-_--- 11, 820, 858 
Iron and steel finished 

manufactures __-_----~-- 4, 126, 214 
WER a nc Scncen 368, 544, 312 
Vehicles and equipment- 151, 643, 458 
Miscellaneous industrial 

commodities ......-.--- 31, 658, 782 


Total, Industry-_-- 1, 833, 502, 575 


Total, Commodities 3, 402, 709, 278 


Technical services_-_--- 1, 786, 000 
Ocean freight__----- 288, 058, 387 
Projects — Reconstruction 

program for Greece_- 8, 100, 000 


Total, Europe---_-_-- 3, 700, 653, 665 


China 
Food and Agriculture— 
ne oT ee 9, 622, 093 
Wet TGs sn oie cinn 4, 213, 805 
Rice -_- paket sina Sees 28, 055, 695 
Cotton __- soi eondiotiail 69, 790, 000 
PONG. ods 11, 055, 727 
Technical services_-_---_- 1, 066, 500 
Petroleum products 43, 999, 999 
Ocean freight._.--_-- 7, 144, 847 


Total China_- oo 174, 948, 666 


Total, all countries- 3, 875, 602, 331 


(Continued on p. 40) 








Poland a Source of 
Handicraft Goods 


American importers and buyers may 
find in the Polish handicraft industry a 
potential source of supply of hand-made 
articles of all kinds. 

Chief among the commodities pro- 
duced by Poland’s handicraft workers are 
tertiles and rugs (homespun woolen piece 
goods, drapery and table linens, room- 
size and throw rugs, embroideries, laces, 
priests’ robes, embroidered felt bedroom 
slippers); willow-ware; Christmas-tree 
ornaments; toys (wooden) and dolls; 
ceramics (vases, bowls, dishes, ashtrays, 
candlesticks, small animals, and devo- 
tional articles); wooden articles (gaily 
painted cigarette or playing-card boxes 
with hinged lids, bowls and dishes hand- 
carved or painted in typical Polish pat- 
terns, painted eggs, hand-carved and 
painted peasant figures); hand-wrought 
silver bracelets and brooches; wrought 
iron (candlesticks, candelabra, sconces, 
ashtrays, dishes); hand-carved amber 
beads, brooches, bracelets, and novelties; 
marble desk sets; and leather goods 
(hand-decorated belts, straps for wrist 
watches, buttons, flowers). 

All exports of handicraft are made 
through the Government organization 
“Czytelnik,” which is located at 39 Poz- 
nanska Street, Warsaw, Poland. 

Handicraft production, essentially a 
home industry, is organized under the 
Government’s Central Artistic Handi- 
craft Board. The Board maintains offices 
and warehouses in 14 key cities, from 
which the workers receive raw materials 
and to which the finished products are 
returned. In an effort to develop the in- 
dustry and improve the quality of its out- 
put, the Polish Government is organizing 
a group of instructors who will teach the 
workers. 


Argentina Interested in 
Electric Pumping Equipment 


The American Embassy in Buenos 
Aires advises that the Argentine Min- 
istry of Sanitary Works is interested in 
purchasing various pumping and related 
equipment for use in manufacturing 





are as 


acids. 


certain 
follows: 


Requirements 


20 special electric machines for the pump- 
ing of acids with the calculated temperature 
of the acids ranging from 15 Centi- 
grade. The body of the pump should be so 
constructed that it will permit easy inspec- 
tion of parts in movement. The pump 
should be powered by an electric motor with 
a horizontal shaft and suitable for alternat- 
ing current of 220 to 380 volts 


to 55 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


4 electric centrifuge 
shafts for deep holes. They must be elec- 
tric-motor-operated and suitable for alter- 
nating three-phase current of 220 to 380 
volts and a service tension of 380 volts 

4 low-tension iron-clad wall control boards 
for the pumps 

4 blast-furnace-type indi- 
with all centrifugal apparatus; the 
face readings must be in the metric system 

2 centrifugal electric pumps with vertical 
shafts with accessories for deep holes; pref- 


pumps with vertical 


water-volume 


cators 





firms 


American trade contacts 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 
and all transactions are subject 
country and abroad 


International Trade 


firms listed herein, with 


of Commerce 


{Numbers Shown 


Alcoholic Beverages: 8, 12 

Chemicals: 15, 31 

Clothing and Accessories: 36 

Delftware: 6 

Dental Equipment: 24 

Diesel Engines: 2 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 22 

Fats and Oils: 19 

Foodstuffs: 3, 35, 38 

General Merchandise: 5 

Glassware and Vulcanite Works 

Handicraft: 3 

Hardware: 16 

Household Furnishings: 9 

Jewelry (Imitation) : 6, 25 

Laces and Embroideries: 30 

Leather Articles: 13 

Machinery 
Agricultural 
Industrial—4, 11, 21 


24, 25, 


2, 28, 34 
29, 32, 34 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities 
yr other descriptive material, where these are available 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject 


and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 


trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
the exception of those in occupied areas 


tained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
or through its Field Officers 


Index, by Commodities 


Here Refer to Numbered 


39 


interest in 


in the representation of United States 


assistance in locating 
Additional 
including samples, specifications 
may be obtained from the 


any responsibility for any transactions 


controls in this 
to regulations 


and import 


and may be ob- 
the Department 
for $1 each 


Items in Following Sections} 


Machine Tools: 16 


Marine Products: 23 
Metals and Minerals: 5, 18, 26 
Musical Instruments: 30 


Notions: 9 

Oil Paintings: 6 

Picture Frames: 6 

Plastic Materials: 37 
Publicity Organizations: 1 
Skis and Equipment: 27 
Sponges: 20 

Sugar Mills: 4 

Textiles: 9, 10, 30 
Toiletries: 7. 

Tools: 16 

Toys: 25, 30. 

Wall Decorations: 17 
Watch Crystals and Springs: 14 
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erence will be given to pumps with a revers- 
ible rotation. 

2 low transformer iron-clad wall control 
boards. 

2 three-phase transformers, specifications 
as follows: 

1 with 100-kva. capacity tension 6600 /400- 
931, 50 revolutions per minute frequency. 

1 with 100-kva. capacity tension 2200/6600 
with 50 revolutions per minute frequency. 

1 iron transformer board for 7 kv. to use 
for transformer of 100 Eva. It should Se of 
closed-type perforated iron, sv constructed 
as to control three-phase covered under- 
ground-type cables, and service the forward- 
ing transformer cable. 

Complete specifications are available 
from the Ministry of Sanitary Works, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. One set (in 
Spanish) may be examined at the De- 
partment of Commerce Regional office, 
Empire State Building, 60th floor, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 

Bids will be opened December 27, 1948. 
In view of the limited time remaining, 
American firms interested in bidding 
may wish to cable the Ministry request- 
ing extension of the bid deadline. 


More About Mannheim’s 
Advertising Display 


Supplementing an earlier report (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 28, 
1948) on plans of the Mannheim Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Germany) to hold an 
international advertising display in 
Mannheim, the Department of Com- 
merce has received the following in- 
formation. 

Originally scheduled for November 
1948 or the spring of 1949, the display 
has been definitely postponed until 
spring, or possibly summer, of 1949. 
Meanwhile, Chamber officials urgently 
request participation by American firms 
and organizations, and advise that ma- 
terial submitted for exhibition will be 
Classified and grouped according to 
branch of trade or industry. For ex- 
ample: machines of all kinds; electro- 
technical products; fine mechanical 
products, including optical goods and 
watches; vehicles of all kinds; chemical 
products of all kinds, including pharma- 
ceuticals and cosmetics; metal goods, 
including household appliances and 
tools; ceramics and glassware; rubber 
goods, asbestos goods, and similar prod- 
ucts; textiles, including ready-made 
clothes of all kinds; furs; leather goods; 
woodenware; stationery; jewelry; musi- 
cal instruments; sports articles and toys; 
food, luxury foods, and liquors. A group 
devoted to communications will include 
railway traffic, both passenger and goods; 
shipping, both passenger and goods: and 
tourist traffic. 

All material, either advertising posters 
or illustrated prospectuses, should be 
sent, in triplicate, to the Mannheim 
Chamber of Commerce, Mannheim, Ger- 
many, as soon as possible. 


December 20. 1948 
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French Suppliers of Laces 
and Embroideries Listed 


Importers will be pleased to learn 
that the Department of Commerce 
has recently published a list of 
French manufacturers and export- 
ers of laces and embroideries. 
This list contains more than 180 
names of firms producing hand- 
and machine-made laces. embroi- 
deries, net, table linens, embroi- 
dered lingerie, tapestry, and other 
fancy work. 

Copies are available from the 
Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce or from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
at a cost of $1 each. 











New Opening Date for Bids 
To Construct Vaitarna Dam 


Deadline for bids covering construc- 
tion of a cement concrete masonry dam 
across the River Vaitarna, near Bom- 
bay, India, has been extended from De- 
cember 3, 1948, to February 4, 1949. 

Particulars regarding this project ap- 
peared in the September 18 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


New Requirements for 
New Zealand Substations 


Bids for additional new equipment for 
its substation project are invited by the 
New Zealand State Hydroelectric Depart- 
ment. Requirements are as follows: 


1. 110-kv. outdoor steelwork and switch- 
gear and 220-kv. steelwork for Haywards Sub- 
station. Contract No. 100, section 276 Palm- 
erston North. Bids close at 4 p. m., Febru- 
ary 15, 1949. 

2. 7.5-mva. transformer bank and spare 
unit for Gisborne Substation. Contract No. 
99, section 36 Napier District. Bids close at 
4p.m., February 8, 1949. 


Three copies of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies may also 
be obtained from the office of the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Egypt—A. J. Maggiar, representing Al 
Chark Advertizing Co.,3 Manchaet el Kataba 
(Kasr el Nil), Cairo, is interested in contact- 
ing publicity organizations in the United 
States for the purpose of arranging to repre- 
sent them in the Middle East. Scheduled to 
arrive December 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 1 or 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Alex Pathy, 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


2. India—P. M. Kabali, representing Kabali 
& Co. (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 15 Bastion Road, Fort 
Bombay, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for Diesel engines (all ranges of horsepower), 
tractors, and agricultural equipment. He is 
now in the United States until January 30, 
1949. U.S. address: c/o American Express 
Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and cities in Texas. 

3. India—B. S. C. Swamy, “The View,” 
Hornby Vellard, Bombay 18, is interested in 
exporting carved ivory and wood art objects. 
Scheduled to arrive during January 1949 for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Scientific & Chemical Industries Co., 330 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Italy—Ing. Eugenio Giavotto, represent- 
ing S. A. Zuccherificio di Sermida, Via Sturla 
60, Genoa, is interested in visiting sugar mills 
and manufacturers of machinery for such 
mills. Scheduled to arrive in December, via 
New York City, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Italian Consulate General, 7 E. 
Eighty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Madagascar—F. W. Ducommun (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), P. O. Box 89, rue du Commerce, 
Tamatave, is interested in purchasing gen- 
eral merchandise for import into Madagascar; 
and in exporting graphite and vanilla beans. 
Scheduled to arrive during January 1949, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Swiss Bank Corp., 15 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, New York City, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Chicago. 

6. Netherlands—Jakobus J. van Herwerden 
(exporter, sales/indent agent), 124 Berg- 
singel, Rotterdam, is interested in selling oil 
paintings on canvas and three-ply wood, 
picture frames, delftware, and imitation 
jewelry. Scheduled to arrive early in Janu- 
ary 1949, via Miami, for a month’s visit, 
U. S. address: c/o P. van der Linden, 631 W. 
One Hundred and Fifty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York 
City, Chicago, Grand Rapids, and Detroit. 


Licensing Opportunities 


7. Germany—Farina Dom zu Mailand, 16, 
Alteburger Wall, Cologne, offers to grant 
license for the manufacture of Echt Koel- 
nisch Wasser (Genuine eau de Cologne). 
Firm also would be appointed as sole repre- 
sentative in the United States. 


Import Opportunities 


8. Belgium—Brasserie J. de Blieck et Fils, 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer), 10 rue du Cerf, 
Alost, offers to export high-quality beer in 
bottles. 

9. Belgium—Tissage Gustave Mahieu, S. P. 
R. L. (manufacturer), Vive Street, Eloi-lez- 
Courtrai, wishes to export linen for sheet- 
ings; crash, oyster, dress, and embroidery 
linen; towels and toweling; tussors; and 
paddings. 

10. Belgium—Vantomme & Willemyns 
(manufacturer), Moorsele-lez-Courtrai, 
wishes to export and obtain agent for water- 
proof worsted-woolen gabardine. Specifica- 
tions: 59 inches in width, 9.8 ounces per 
square yard. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing special instructions regarding packing, 
and any other pertinent information. 

11. England—Brimpex (London), Ltd. (ex- 
port and import agents), 163/166 Windsor 
House, 46 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1., 
wishes to export three electric alternators. 
Description and specifications as follows: 





Three Mather & Platt S19 Ventilated 
type, rotating field alternators, 2,360 kv-a., 
2,120 kw., 11,000 volts, 3-phase, 50 cycles, 
750 r. p. m., 3,000 b. hp. input, 0.9 power 
factor. 


Each machine having shaft carried in 
bracket type ball/roller bearings, the end 
brackets being arranged with trunnions to 
be carried in ball and roller bearings, the 
latter to be supported in pedestals for 
mounting on the engine bedplate. 

The exciters supplied with these alterna- 
tors comprise: 

Three screen-protected type, shunt wound, 
exciters 82 volts, 23 kw., 280 amps, 750 r. p. m. 
Each exciter is supported from the alternator 
and cover at the nondriving end. 

Each alternator complete with air-cooling 
fan and ducting with hand wheel ventilator 
shutter for wall-mounting. B. T. H. triple 
regenerative control panel with oil circuit 
breakers, and instruments. Reactor and oil 
immersed isolators. These alternators can 
also be used as electric motors, developing 
approximately 3,000 b. hp. each. 

This equipment was built to serve as dyna- 
mometers for aircraft-engine testing pur- 
Poses. 

12. France—E. Boeckel, F. et A. Boeckel, 
succrs. (wine grower and dealer), Mittel- 
bergheim-Barr (Bas-Rhin), wishes to export 
3,000 cases (12 bottles each case) of the fol- 
lowing Alsatian white wines: Gentil, Syl- 
vaner, Traminer, Gewurztraminer & Ge- 
wurztraminer Reserve, Riesling & Riesling 
grand cru. 

13. France—Gay & Dumas (manufactur- 
er), 28 rue de l’abreuvoir, Bourg de Peage 
(Drome), offers to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality calfskin belts, wallets, and 
smokers’ articles of leather. Firm’s trade- 
mark: GAMMA. 

14. France—Importexo-Bernard Tissot (ex- 
clusive export agent), 20 rue Cambon, Paris, 
Offers to export superior-quality pleziglass 
watch crystals, hollowed and round for wa- 
terproof watches, thick and square type 
known as “optical crystals;” good-quality 
watch springs, lowered center and banded 
Firm would appreciate receiving instruc- 
tions regarding dimensions, types of crys- 
tals, and packing units. 

15. French Indochina—Maitre Laubres, 3 
rue Chavassieux, Haiphong, Tonkin, has 
available for export Indochinese phosphate 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Germany—Walter Neubauer, Theodor- 
strasse 23, Gevelsberg i. Westf., is interested 
in exporting hardware, tools, and machine 
tools. 

17. Germany—Ernst Werndl, Ridlerstr. 38 
(II), Schollenried, Munchen 12, b. Péssinger, 
Bavaria (U. S. Zone), wishes to contact art 
dealers and department stores interested in 
artistic wall decorations. 

18. Gold Coast—George Grant «& Co., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, 
owner of Yakan manganese mine), P. O. Box 
88, Sekondi, offers to export the following 
grades of manganese ore: (a) High-grade, 
containing not less than 48 percent metal- 
lic manganese; (b) medium-grade, contain- 
ing 44 percent to 45 percent metallic man- 
ganese; (c) low-grade, containing from 42 
percent to 43 percent metallic manganese 
Firm states it has large tonnages of above 
grades in stock and reserves which are avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 

19. Greece—Michael Ant. Peracakis (sales 
representative), 2 Gladstonos Street, Athens, 
wishes to export soap, having an olive-oil 
base. 

20. Greece—Touliatos & Laios, Ltd. (pack- 
ers and shippers), 13 University Avenue, 
Athens, offers to export all types and grades 
of marine sponges such as honeycomb, fine 
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silk solids (Turkish cups), zimocca, and 
elephant ears. Firm offers to sell in kilo- 
grams, pounds, or pieces, and in mixed or uni- 
form sizes. Sponges are in natural forms, 
fully prepared, unbleached or bleached. 
Quality inspection may take place before 
shipping by the Compagnie Générale de Sur- 
veillance, Piraeus, acting on behalf of the 
buyer at his expense, 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

21. Italy—Organizzazione Drei Giulio (sales 
agent), 2 Piazza Trisi, Lugo (Ravenna), 
wishes to export hydraulic or motor-driven 
presses for grapes and vegetable fibers; grape- 
stem extracting machines; pumps for dense 
and semiliquid fluids such as wine and oil 
residues. One set of leaflets on commodities 
offered is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

22. Italy—Societa Anonima Farmacéutici 
Biagini (manufacturer), 2 Lungarno Galileo, 
Pisa, desires to export ointments, sedatives, 
vitamins, serums, and patent medicines such 
as cough and cold remedies. One pamphlet 
(in Italian) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

23. Japan—Fujita & Co. (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter), 110 Nanachome, Oku- 
sawa-Cho, Otaru, Hokkaido, states it is in a 
position to supply about 5,000 tons annually 
of “Combu”’ (seaweed), from which from 
which alginic acid is extracted 

24. Japan—-Homare Industrial & Trading 
Co., Ltd. (general importers and exporters), 
No. 5 Nihonbashi Tori 2-Chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export Japanese dental ap- 
paratus and instruments, glass and vulcanite 
works 

25. Japan—Sato Sangyo Co., Ltd. (export- 
ers, importers), 12, Rokubancho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export first-quality glassware 
(pressed, molded, cut, and plain), all kinds of 
antimony ware, imitation-pearl necklaces, 
mechanical and celluloid toys. 

26. Mexico—Alvaro Garza Trevino (exporter 
of mica), Martinez Zavala 375 Norte, Mon- 
terrey, Neuvo Leon, has available for export 
100 tons each month of mica. Result of tests 
describes mineral as satin spar, transparent, 
and of pleasing texture. Firm states it has 
carried out series of experiments indicating 
material is very effective insulator and may 
be used as resistance in electrical appliances 
Experiments also show mineral may be 
melted, colored, and molded for use in manu- 
facture of ceramics, sanitary ware, and orna- 
ments. Smelted material withstood 3,000 
volts. To date, firm has produced material 
of jade-green color, gray green, and white 
50 percent to 60 percent of mineral is trans- 
parent, remainder mottled with black, brown, 
andred. Material available in sheets up to 40 
by 80 centimeters, thickness 3 to 20 cen- 
timeters; smaller sheets '2 centimeter thick 

27. Sweden—Elof Hansson (wholesaler, ex- 
porters, importer), Posthuset, Goteborg, 
offers to export prime-quality Swedish-made 
skis and equipment. Birch skis are soled and 
edged with hickory; hickory skis, soled and 
edged with mahogany and beechwood 


Export Opportunities 


28. Canada—tTruck & Tractor Equipment 
Co. Ltd. (importer and wholesaler), Lake- 
shore Road at Mimico, Toronto 14, Ontario, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
manure spreaders, rotary hoes, and allied 
lines. 

29. Colombia—Central Americana de Dis- 
tribuci6n, Yamhure, Estefan y Cia., Carrera 
13 No. 13-75, Apartado Aéreo 3499, Bogota, is 
interested in obtaining price quotations and 
descriptive literature of wood-pulp machin- 
ery which it will use as criteria in determin- 





ing the practicability of installing a plant of 
this kind in Colombia, and the financial aiq 
needed for its establishment. Firm is also 
interested in obtaining for this project finan- 
cial and technical assistance from the United 
States Addition information will be fur. 
nished upon request to Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

30. Germany—Josef Wilh. Klier, Wurz- 
burgerstrasse 1, Neustadt/Aisch bei Nurn- 
berg, Bavaria (U. S. Zone), wishes to obtain 
voile, cambric, linen, silk, artificial silk, and 
batiste in piece goods, and necessary yarns 
for the manufacture of bedspreads, table. 
cloths, handkerchiefs, curtains, tea Sets, 
blouses, and gloves Firm is interested in 
obtaining cuttings of piece goods and yarns 
and will make samples as indicated by United 
States firms Also firm will act as buying 
agent for laces, embroideries, toys, and musi- 
cal instruments 

31. Germany—Carl Heinr. Stoeber (import- 
ing distributor), Chilehaus B. Hamburg, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for the following 
chemicals: Potash, calcium {ground for hu- 
man consumption), chlorate of potassium, 
amorphous and yellow phosphorus, phos- 
phoric acid, sulfate of nickel, chrome alum, 
potassium permanganate (pure, refined), 
sulfite of soda, caustic soda, and tricresyl- 
phosphate 

32. Greece—Michael Ant. Peracakis (sales 
representative), 2 Gladstonos Street, Athens, 
desires purchase quotations for machinery 
capable of producing 1,500 kilograms of soap 
daily. Type of soap manufactured by firm 
has an olive-oil base 

33. Italy—Diego Candia (wholesaler of iron 
and metal products), 50 Via Conte Agostino 
Pepoli, Trapani, seeks purchase quotations 
for machinery for pressing iron into various 
shapes—round, flat, and square; and furnaces 
for melting down scrap iron Machinery 
should be capable of producing 5,000 tons of 
iron per day 

34. Italy—Organizzazione Drei Giulio (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's agent), 
2 Piazza Trisi, Lugo (Ravenna), wishes pur- 
chase quotations and agency for tractors 
(80-100-hp.) and motor-driven cultivating 
machines; fruit- and _ vegetable-preparing 
machines (pulpers, slicers, stoners, pitters, 
fruit-pulp refiners); and machinery for mak- 
ing marmalade, jams, jellies, and fruit sirups. 

35. Italy—Pio Padovani (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer's agent), 23 Via Casti- 
glione, Bologna, wishes to purchase and 
obtain agency for meat and chicken extracts, 
soup powders and cubes, and prepared canned 
foodstuffs 

36. Italy—Giuseppe Piccagliani (importer, 
exporter), 87 Via Emilia, Modena, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for swimming 
suits, knitted woolen sportswear, raincoats, 
handkerchiefs, and scarfs 

37. Mexrico—McaAllen, S. de R. L. (importer, 
wholesaler, shirt manufacturer), Calle de 
Degollado Num. 235, Apartado Postal 1833, 
Mexico, D. F., seeks purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of plastics for making fused 
collars 

38. Netherlands—J. Wallega (export and 
import agent), 7 Doornikschestraat, The 
Hague, seeKs purchase quotations and agency 
for fresh and frozen pork, and salted horse- 
meat, for use by meat-product manufac- 
turers. Firm prefers horsemeat from colts, 
sinew-free, fat-free, and boneless. Mr. Wal- 
lega holds the export agencies for a number 
of Netherlands meat-product manufacturers, 
and it is for the supply of the latter that he 
wants connections with United States meat 
packers. If possible, he would also like to 
act as sales agent of American meat packers 
for other European countries 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


SUPPLEMENTARY FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
BUDGET FOR 1948 FROMULGATED 


The United States Embassy at La Paz re- 
ports that a supplementary foreign-exchange 
budget amounting to $6,949,085.58 (U.S. cur- 
rency) was promulgated on November 4, 
1948. This amount is to be distributed as 
follows: $650,000 for purchases of live cattle, 
drugs, newsprint, and threads; $1,800,000 for 
the acquisition of raw materials for indus- 
tries; $1,600,000 for the diplomatic service, 
national defense, and other government en- 
tities, to be administered through the Minis- 
try of Finance; $600,000 for transportation 
and communication services; $1,316,271 to 
cover commitments prior to 1948 honored 
by the Central Bank on behalf of the Bolivian 
yovernment; and $982,814.57 for unspecified 
expenditures to be authorized by express 
resolutions of the Ministry of Finance 

The supplementary budget represents a 
net increase of US$3,949,085.58 over the orig- 
inal 1948 budget of $61,161,400 authorized by 
a decree dated April 1, 1948, inasmuch as 
$3,000,000 of the total of $6,949,085.58 has 
been taken from reserves established under 
the original budget 


a 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


PROBABLE DELAY IN PAYMENTS FOR EXPORTS 


Prolonged delays may be expected in effect- 
ing collections for exports to Brazil, which 
are classified in Category C for Brazilian im- 
port licensing purposes, the American Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro has reported. The 
Embassy could not estimate accurately the 
extent of these delays, which it attributed 
partly to the recent Bank of Brazil instruc- 
tion to other banks engaged in exchange 
transactions, requiring the latter to transfer 
to it 75 percent of all exchange acquired by 
them each day [See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 6, 1948.} 

The Embassy points out that, under exist- 
ing regulations, the effect of this instruction 
would be to require a bank to purchase $1,- 
000,000 of exchange in order to liquidate 
$10,000 of collections in payment for Cate- 
gory C imports, if the bank applies to pay- 
ments for imports 80 percent of the exchange 
which it is allowed to retain. 

At present the Superintendency of Money 
and Credit requires each bank to allot the 
exchange available for imports on the basis 
of 75 percent to Category A, 20 percent to 
Category B, and 5 percent to Category C. 
Surpluses in each category must be trans- 
ferred to the Bank of Brazil and may not be 
used to reduce shortages in other categories 


December 20, 1948 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POTATOES PLACED UNDER IMPORT LICENSE 


Potatoes have been made subject to the 
Brazilian import license requirement by de- 
cree No. 25914, promulgated December 6, 
1948, according to a telegram of December 7 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. Shipments made within 30 days 
and those against which exchange was al- 
ready closed on that date are exempt from 
import license 

|For exemption of potatoes from the Bra- 
zilian import licensing law of February 23, 
1948, which was implemented by regulua- 
tions published April 6, see FOREIGN CoMm- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 1948.] 


British African 
Colonies 


Economic Conditions 


AFRICAN COLONIAL CONFERENCE HELD IN 
LONDON To DIscu.s ECONOMIC 
COND.TIONS 


An African Colonial Conference, the 
first of its kind, was held in London 
from September 29 to October 9, 1948, 
under the auspices of the Colonial Office, 
to discuss problems related to current 
economic development programs, agri- 
culture, education and health services, 
public relations, and local government in 
the British African Colonial area. The 
Conference was attended by some 70 
delegates, over nalf of whom were Afri- 
cans representing the legislatures of 10 
British-African dependencies. Last year 
London was the scene of an African Gov- 
ernors Conference which, however, was 
concerned primarily with political af- 
fairs in the Colonies. 

Several economic and administrative 
subjects were discussed at the Confer- 
ence and notice was taken of the progress 
already made in the public works and 
agricultural production programs in the 
African areas. At the same time recog- 
nition was given to the many practical 
difficulties confronting all colonial de- 
velopment programs, including, notably, 
shortages of capital goods and expert 
personnel to carry out these programs. 

The holding of the Conference was 
significant in that it reflects the continu- 





— 


ing interest on the part of the United 
Kingdom in colonial development pro- 
grams. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
QUARTERLY REPORT, JAMAICA 


During the third quarter of 1948 there 
were developing signs of a Slowing in gen- 
eral business conditions in Jamaica. The 
banks tightened credit facilities and ap- 
peared to be exercising extreme caution 
in their loan policies. The inflated real- 
estate market came to be considered 
basically unsound. Adequate quantities 
of most essential consumer goods were on 
hand. Overstocking appeared to be 
limited to certain’ high-priced textiles. 
There were no important strikes or labor 
difficulties during the quarter. 

Despite the rising costs of imports and 
the closing of the lower-priced market 
for many United States goods in favor of 
the United Kingdom, Jamaica succeeded 
in narrowing its gap between imports and 
exports. Imports during the first half of 
1948 amounted to £9,322,100 and exports 
to £6,427,683. The deficit of £2,894,000 is 
more than £1,000,000 less than for the 
corresponding period in 1947. 

Jamiaca in 1948 experienced the first 
long season of good growing weather 
since 1943. Showers during the third 
quarter continued the favorable planting 
and growing conditions which started 
with the May rains. The hurricane sea- 
son passed without any damage in 
Jamaica. The results were apparent 
both in increased local food supplies and 
in seasonal rises in several export crops. 
Cane grinding for the 1948 crop was com- 
pleted in August. Final production was 
slightly less than 193,000 tons. Experts 
forecast an all-time record production of 
228,000 tons in 1949. The expanding 
sugar industry faces a problem in utiliz- 
ing the increased quantities of molasses 
byproduct. 

During the third quarter, 1,934,000 
stems of bananas were shipped, com- 
pared to 1,809,000 in the corresponding 
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period of 1947. Shipments for the first 9 
months totaled 4,421,000 stems compared 
with 4,232,000 in 1947. 

In a move to protect Jamaican trade in 
the future, the Government has for- 
bidden the use of Cuban names on 


Jamaican cigars. Asa result, one Cuban- 
owned factory ceased production in 
August. Other cigar manufacturers con- 
tinued to operate at a reduced rate 
through the third quarter. 

The antiquated tramcars finally disap- 
peared from Kingston roads on August 7, 
1948. The public, however, expressed 
dissatisfaction with the new bus service 
which took its place. 

As a result of strict exchange controls, 
the Government was able to report re- 
markable dollar savings in 1948. 
Through September, the 1948 deficit was 
only $16,500,000, as compared with a de- 
ficit of $28,500,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1947, and nearly $40,000,000 for 
the full year. Manufacturers continued 
to protest against the rigid dollar ex- 
change controls, threatening to shut 
down because of inability to obtain from 
sterling sources adequate supplies of re- 
quired materials. In August it was an- 
nounced that no hard-currency textiles 
would be permited in Jamaica until after 
June 30, 1949. An exception was made 
for Japanese cotton textiles obtainable 
for sterling. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS UNION COMMISSION CREATED 


The British Colonial Office announced on 
November 2, 1948, that a Customs Union 
Commission for the British West Indies has 
been created, states a report from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London. The Commission 
will act in consultation with the Govern- 
ments of the British Caribbean Colonies “in 
the preparation of a common tariff, coordi- 
nation of customs administration, and train- 
ing of the necessary staff. It will give par- 
ticular consideration to the needs of the 
British Virgin Islands.” The Colonial Office 
added that the Commission had been ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the Con- 
ference on the Closer Association of the 
British West Indian Colonies, which was held 
at Montego Bay, Jamaica, in September 1947 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REREGISTRATION OF IMPORTERS AND Ex- 
PORTERS WITH NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNCIL REQUIRED 


Importers and exporters must reapply 
within 3 months after January 1, 1949, for 
inclusion in the rolls of the Chilean National 
Foreign Trade Council, and the register must 
be completely renewed every 5 years accord- 
ing to Decree No. 1340 of October 4, 1948, 
published in the Diario Oficial and effective 
November 9, 1948. The decree creates a new 
classification, “industrial-importer,”’ to allow 
manufacturers to import their machinery 
and raw material requirements directly, and 
thus eliminate middlemen’s and agents’ com- 
missions in order to hold down the price 
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Larger Docking Capacity in 
Amsterdam 


In the course of next year the docking 
facilities of Amsterdam harbor are to be 
considerably extended, says the Nether- 
lands Economic Bulletin. At the ap- 
proach of the Allied forces the Germans 
sank the largest drydock of the Amster- 
dam Drydock Co. (25,000 tons). After 
the liberation an Italian ship which had 
been sunk along with the dock had to be 
raised first. 

The work of raising the dock is pro- 
ceeding successfully. Five of the eight 
sections of which the dock consists are 
now above water. The first two sections 
are being constructed into a dock in 
which the other sections can be repaired. 
When six sections are ready it will be 
possible to dock ships with a displace- 
ment up to 18,000 tons. 

The repair yards just now experience 
a boom. In the Amsterdam Drydock 
Co.’s docks that are already in opera 
tion repairs are being carried out to 
ships from England, Norway, Greece. 
and Panama. The Netherlands Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. collaborated, among 
others, with the Amsterdam Drydock Co 
to repair the largest factory whaler but 
one—the Sir James Clark Ross—in 
readiness for the new whaling season. 











of manufactured articles. The new enroll- 
ment will become operative January 1, 1949. 


RATIONING OF INNER TUBES SUSPENDED 


Rationing of all first-class inner tubes 
was suspended in Chile by Decree No. 6,846 
of October 14, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 12, 1948, a report from 
the American Embassy dated November 19 
1948, states. 

[See items in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 17 and November 15, 1948, which an- 
nounced the reestablishment of rationing of 
inner tubes and the subsequent suspension 
of rationing of certain classes of tires and 
tubes. | 


Y ° 
China 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DURING OCTOBER 


The multiplying economic, financial, 
and social complications resulting from 
the civil war—which the Central Gov- 
ernment had attempted to stem through 
the issuance of the new gold-yuan cur- 
rency and the initiation of an economic 
reform program on August 19—had in 
October placed the Chinese economy in 
the most perilous position since the end 
of the war. 

During the month, China’s markets, 
especially in the urban areas, were cur- 
tailed by Government restrictions aimed 
at surpressing speculation. In the early 
part of the month money markets were 
easy and huge sums of idle capital were 
in circulation, Shanghai estimates alone 
reaching 500,000,000 gold yuan. How- 
ever, the sudden increase in tax rates 
and customs duties on August 19, and 


an increases in taxes on many luxury 
items during the first week in October, 
plus a steadily increasing spread between 
the official and black-market rates of 
exchange, precipitated a frantic buying 
spree which did not end until shops were 
practically emptied of all foods and es. 
sentials. By the end of the month, this, 
in addition to the exodus of large sums 
of idle capital to the western Provinces 
and the south, caused a tight money 
market in Central China and forced in- 
terest rates to an extremely high level, 

Industrial stagnation was settling over 
the entire Nationalist economy by the 
end of October as increasing price dis- 
parities, a disrupted transportation sys- 
tem, and acute fuel and raw-materia] 
shortages crippled the industrial system. 
The continuing disruption of coal de- 
liveries from the Kailan Mines at Tang- 
shan produced a critical fuel situation 
throughout the coastal regions, but par- 
ticularly in the Shanghai area, where 
emergency stock piles of coal were near- 
ing exhaustion. The urgent necessity 
for providing immediate deliveries of 
coal forced the Central Trust of Ching 
to purchase 50,000 tons from the 
U. S. S. R. and 20,000 tons from the 
United States. 

Between January and August 19, the 
import and export trade followed a pat- 
tern similar to that of 1947. The modi- 
fied link Foreign Exchange Surrender 
Certificate system provided a reasonably 
satisfactory compromise between a strict 
adherence to a static official exchange 
and an acknowledgment of the 
economic validity of the ever-increasing 
black-market rates of exchange. The 
“official-open-market” rate of CN$474,- 
000 to US$1, combined with the freely 
arrived at Certificate rate, amounted to 
about 60 to 70 percent of the black- 
market rates. 

On this working basis, imports re- 
ceived the benefit of cheap foreign ex- 
change and business was very attractive, 
and as such, was limited only by delays 
in the approval of import licenses. 

On August 19, the date the new cur- 
rency became effective, prices were 
frozen on the basis of the Exchange Sur- 
render Certificate and the “official” rate 
of exchange combined equaling CN$8,- 
276,000 to US$1. The new currency was 
made convertible, however, at CN$3,000,- 
000 to 1 gold yuan, and 4 gold yuan to 
US$1, or CN$12,000,000 to US$1. This 
meant that the retailer or wholesaler had 
his prices fixed on the former basis, 
whereas, if he sought to reorder the same 
goods after August 19, he would have to 
pay on the latter basis, thereby auto- 
matically obtaining some 30 percent less 
than his replacement cost. Because of 
this, and of increases in taxes and cus- 
toms duties, business came to a virtual 
standstill. 
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A further development later in the 
month, although applied only to a few 
commodities thus far, was a Govern- 
ment requirement preventing dealers 
from including thereafter, any local 
profit in the c. i. f. prices on which for- 
eign-exchange allocations are _ based. 
The inclusion of such a local profit—on 
a nominal scale—has been the standard 
procedure and has made possible the 
maintenance of a foreign staff, allow- 
ances for depreciation, and the like. 
Presumably the extension of the require- 
ment that local sales profits must be 
taken in gold yuan would be an important 
factor in the consideration by foreign 
firms of the desirability of remaining in 
business in China. 

Export business up to August 19 had 
been done by selling ahead in the ex- 
pectation that exchange rates would ad- 
vance sufficiently to cover the interven- 
ing interest charges on packing advances, 
and by utilizing the widely acknowledged 
device of undervaluing cargo on the com- 
mercial invoices according to which for- 
eign exchange was sold to the Govern- 
ment. 

All this was changed, however, by the 
decrees of August 19 and subsequent de- 
velopments. Exports made tremendous 
gains, setting new weekly records for 
1948 during the latter part of the month. 
The overnight increase in the local cur- 
rency yield of foreign exchange receipts 
by 3343 percent and the apparent guar- 
anty that exporters would thereafter be 
able to obtain replacement cargo at the 
local prices current on August 19 were 
the causes of the sudden increase in ex- 
ports. 

Both aspects of the foreign-trade situ- 
ation were affected by the inability of 
the Government to enforce the new eco- 
nomic-control measures. Neither the 
prices of export commodities in the rural 
areas nor the prices of imported goods 
in the cities remained constant for long. 
Both moved upward, gradually at first, 
but by the end of October in a crescendo. 
Imports—if and when licensed—were 
once again profitable, and exports were 
running into the same old difficulties, 
being priced higher in China than on the 
world’s markets, when calculated at the 
Official exchange rates. 

The balance of trade for the first 8 
months of the year was kept from being 
less unfavorable primarily because of the 
Stringent restrictions on imports during 
the summer months. Imports for the 
period January through August 1948 
amounted to US$157,100,000, as com- 
pared with exports, which were valued 
at US$117,100,000 for the same period. 

Exports of tea from China, including 
Taiwan, during the period January to 
July 1948, totaled about 22,000,000 
pounds as compared with exports total- 
ing 19,000,000 pounds during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Although ex- 
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released about December 15, 1948. 


Customs. 





NOTICE TO EXPORTERS AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


A New Schedule B Becomes Effective January 1949 
Current Schedule B Becomes Obsolete After December 31, 1948 


The Schedule B commodity classification code numbers required on 
Shipper’s Export Declarations effective January 1949 will be shown in the 
new 1949 edition of Schedule B, Statistical Classification of Domestic and 
Foreign Commodities Exported from the United States, which is being 
The new commodity classifications can 
be obtained only from this new 1949 Schedule B. The current Schedule B, 
even with amendments, will be obsolete after December 31, 1948. 

Part I. the Alphabetic Index of Schedule B, is in the form of an alphabetic 
listing of commodities to be used to locate the correct Schedule B commodity 
numbers to be shown on Shipper’s Export Declarations. 
in numerical sequence of Schedule B commodity numbers, showing a list of 
individual commodity items included in each numbered classification. 

The 1949 edition of Schedule B may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., local 
Collectors of Customs, and Department of Commerce Field Offices located in 
principal cities, at a cost of $2.50 for Part I and $1.50 for Part II. 
number of copies of Schedule B will be available for reference purposes in 
the Department of Commerce Field Offices and in offices of Collectors of 


Exporters must use the new 1949 Schedule B starting January 1949. All 
previous editions of Schedule B are obsolete after December 31, 1948. 


Part II is arranged 


A limited 








ports of green tea to the United States 
have been smaller in volume than those 
of last year, exports of black and other 
kinds of tea have increased. Through 
June 1948, a total of 2,800,000 pounds 
had been shipped to the United States, 
as compared with 2,500,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947. It is 
believed that the 1948 export crop prob- 
ably will exceed the 1947 export pro- 
duction. 

Hide-and-skin collectors in Yunnan 
Province indicate that 500,000 Yunnan 
goatskins, mostly black (40 primes and 
60 seconds), will be available for export 
this season. It is doubtful, however, if 
many of them will be shipped because 
of the high cost of transportation and 
the reluctance of the farmers to accept 
gold yuan in payment. Collectors state 
that farmers would be willing to ex- 
change the skins for cotton yarn. 

Imports of raw cotton into China be- 
tween August 1947 and June 1948 
amounted to 697,244 bales of 500 pounds 
net: commercial shipments from the 
United States amounted to 170,803 bales. 
For the corresponding period in the year 
1946-47, the total amounted to 661,897 
bales of which the United States sup- 
plied commercially 205,425 bales. 

The final revised estimate of China’s 
cotton acreage and production in 1947, 
as compiled by the Cotton Improvement 
Advisory Committee of the Chinese Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry and the 
China Cotton Textile Manufactures As- 
sociation, indicates that 38,861,000 shih 
mow (1 shih mow=0.1647 acre) of cot- 
ton were planted and_ collections 


amounted to 11,023,000 shih piculs (1 
shih picul=110.231 pounds). Estimates 
for 1948 state that approximately 37,- 
564,000 shih mow will have been planted 
and that collections will amount to about 
11,332,000 shih picul. 

Estimates of the production of edible 
vegetable oilseeds for this year are as 
follows: Soybean, 120,863,000 shih picul; 
peanuts, 60,071,000 shih picul; rapeseed, 
63,647,000 shih picul: cottonseed, 26,- 
441,000 shih picul; and, sesame seed, 19,- 
670,000 shih picul. Estimates of this year 
are higher than those of last year in every 
instance except for rapeseed which is 
some 20,950,000 shih picul lower. 

The 1948-49 cane-sugar production in 
China is estimated at 812,000 metric tons 
(muscavado sugar basis), or 26 percent 
larger than the 1947-48 production, but 
only 61 percent of the prewar average. 
Exports for 1947-48 are estimated at 45,- 
000 metric tons of which approximately 
40,000 metric tons is expected to be 
Taiwan sugar, half being sold to Japan. 
In the domestic market, although sugar 
is not liberally obtainable, there is no 
apparent shortage. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT-IMPORT LINK SYSTEM 
REINSTITUTED 


In a renewed effort to promote exports 
and encourage oversea Chinese remittances, 
the Central Bank of China issued Circular 
No. 160, dated November 22, 1948, reestab- 
lishing the export-import link system. 

[Full particulars relative to the former ex- 
port-import link system involving the is- 
suance of Exchange Surrender Certificates 
appeared in the July 28, 1948, issue of For- 
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EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. This latter pro- 
cedure, introduced on May 31, 1948, remained 
in effect until the announcement of the 
emergency economic and currency measures 
on August 19. 1948.] 

Under this revised system all foreign ex- 
change transactions are to be conducted in 
accordance with the following provisions: 


(1) Foreign exchange proceeds derived 
from exports are to be surrendered in full 
to the Central Bank through its Appointed 
Banks for a Foreign Exchange Clearance 
Certificate in an equivalent amount. 

(2) Foreign exchange accruing from 
oversea Chinese remittances (including all 
foreign exchange remittances from abroad 
to China) are to be transferred in full to 
an Appointed Bank in exchange for a 
Certificate, or remittances may be sold 
directly to the Central Bank (or Appointed 
Banks) at the prevailing price of the Cer- 
tificate 

(3) Foreign Exchange Clearance Certifi- 
cates may be used to pay for: (a) Licensea 
imports, and (b) aprpoved nonimport for- 
eign exchange requirements. 

(4) Certificates may be freely bought and 
sold through either an Appointed Bank or 
a Foreign Exchange Broker. The validity 
period of the Foreign Exchange Clearance 
Certificate for withdrawal is 60 days from 
the date of issuance, including Sundays 
and holidays. 

(5) After 60 days the Certificate holder 
is required to sell it to the Central Bank 
or an Appointed Bank at the lowest price 
registered on the validity date. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EFFECTIVE DaTE OF DECREE REGULATING 
TRADE IN FERTILIZERS POSTPONED TO 
JANUARY 1, 1949. 


As a result of the shortage of laboratory 
reagents and other equipment needed for 
analyzing fertilizers and soil regulators, the 
Colombian Government has postponed the 
effective date of Decree No. 1747 of May 25, 
1948, from September 1, 1948, to January 
1, 1949, the United States Embassy in Bogota 
has reported. [Announcement of the pro- 
mulgation of Decree No. 1747 was made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 9 
1948.| 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF AM- 
MONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE AND NITROG- 
ENOUS SOLUTIONS 


Cuban Decree No. 3525, dated October 22 
1948, and promulgated in the Official Ga- 
zette on October 28, suspends until October 
31, 1949, the collection of customs duties on 
nitrogenous solutions and on ammoniated 
superphosphate with a nitrogen content not 
exceeding 6.25 percent, provided they are 
raw materials for the manufacturer of fer- 
tilizers and are imported directly by the 
industrialists that use them. 

Decree No. 3525 modifies and, in effect, 
extends the benefits of Decree No. 3318, 
promulgated on October 16, 1948, which 
granted duty-free entry until June 30, 1949, 
of nitrogenous solutions and ammoniated 
superphosphate containing not more than 
6 percent nitrogen. 
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REGULATIONS ESTABLISHING SPECIAL CRI- 
TERIA FOR ASSESSMENT OF DUTIES ON 
COLORED-WOVEN COTTON AND RAYON 
PrEcE Goops UNDER GATT SUSPENDED 


In accordance with Cuban Circular No 
156 of October 27, 1948, the provisions of 
Customs Circular No. 64 of May 10, 1948, 
which established special criteria for the 
assessment of duties on colored-woven cot- 
ton and rayon piece goods under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, have 
been suspended. 

Circular No. 64 stipulated that surcharges 
on colored-woven cotton and rayon piece 
goods were to be assessed as provided in the 
second note following the items 114 to 117 
and 132 to 135, parts 1 and 2, schedule IX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Circular No. 156 states that the sur- 
charges will be assessed in accordance with 
the third of the notes following the items 
described, which provide for lower rates 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALUMINUM FIPE: Import Duty REDUCED 


Import duties in the Dominican Republic 
on aluminum pipe and accessories were 
changed from 0.50 peso per net weight kilo- 
gram to 10 percent ad valorem, by Law No 
1835 of November 4, 1948, the American 
Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo reports. The 
change at present prices will have the effect 
of reducing substantially the total customs 
charge on aluminum pipe 

Aluminum pipe was formerly classified 
with aluminum bars, sheets, and wire under 
paragraph 331 (b) of the tariff. The item is 
now Classified separately as item (c) “pipe 
and accessories.”” The other items under 
paragraph 331 are unchanged, except for 
their alphabetical order 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREMENT WITH 
FRANCE FURTHER EXTENDED 


The Provisional Commercial Agreement of 
August 1, 1946, between Ecuador and France, 
providing for unconditional and unlimited 
most-favored-nation treatment, has been 
further extended without change to Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, through an exchange of notes 
between the Ecuadoran Government and the 
French Legation in Ecuador. The notes ex- 
tending the agreement were dated Septem- 
ber 11 and 14, 1948, and published in the 
Ecuadoran Registro Oficial of September 24, 
1948. It is expected that a permanent com- 
mercial agreement between the two coun- 
tries will have been concluded before the 
new expiration date of the _ provisional 
agreement 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
24, 1948, for announcement of original ex- 
tension and for provisions of the provisional 
agreement. | 





Imports of gum arabic and other muci- 
laginous gums into the Bizonal Area of 
Germany during 1947 were valued at 
US$119,800. 
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AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated November 22, 1948) 


An official expression of policy by the 
Egyptian Government concerning seizure 
of cargo from ships transiting Egyptian 
ports, or goods transshipped through 

gyptian ports (see airgram from Egypt 
published in the December 13 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), has now 
been received. 

This new policy states that if the Egyp- 
tian Government should have any sus- 
picion that cargo passaging Egyptian 
ports, or consigned to any destination, 
might later through transshipment reach 
Tel-Aviv, this cargo would be seized and 
put into the Prices Council after which, 
if proof could be produced that the cargo 
would not reach Palestine, it could be re- 
leased. In case goods were detained, and 
the Egyptian Government could receive 
from the United States, or other govern- 
ments concerned, assurances that these 
goods would not reach Palestine they 
could be released 

Also, the Egyptian Government con- 
siders shipments of relief goods addressed 
to other than the Red Cross, or other 
international distributing organizations, 
as liable for seizure on the grounds that 
such goods might aid the war effort and, 
accordingly, such seizures will not be re- 
leased. 

This information is published for the 
attention of all individuals, business 
firms, and shipping agents having com- 
mercial intercourse with this area in 
order that the number of cargo seizures, 
together with any resultant inconveni- 
ence, delay, and possible losses, may be 
avoided wherever possible. The Egyptian 
authorities attach particular importance 
to ‘“To-Order”’ bills of lading which do 
not show the ultimate consignee. It is 
therefore recommended that the ultimate 
destination of goods shipped be shown 
whenever possible 


inland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated November 29, 1948) 


Rising costs of production in Finland 
and incrcasine price resistance abroad 
became a major concern to the Govern- 
ment and Finnish export industries dur- 
ing October. Exports of granite, fin- 
ished paper and wood products, and 
other products involving high labor costs 
declined, and there was evidence of a 
shift abroad from a buyer's to a seller’s 
market even in such traditionally strong 
exports as pulp, sawn timber, and news- 
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print. The timber owners federation 
and the federation of woodworking in- 
dustries announced their failure to agree 
on standing timber prices for the winter 
cutting, threatening unemployment in 
the timber industry and loss of produc- 
tion in the woodworking industry. 
These developments prompted numerous 
speeches, conferences, and discussions in 
business and official circles, the consen- 
sus of which was that the solution of the 
problem lay in wage stabilization, which 
would hold down production costs and 
strengthen exports, rather than in ex- 
change devaluation. The Government 
received the support of industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor (except the Communists) 
for continuing wage controls. 

During October there was a certain 
amount of labor unrest as a result of 
wildcat strikes for wage increases. The 
Government program for reducing the 
cost of living by family allowances and 
tax reductions was partially realized, 
with the inception of the former on Oc- 
tober 1. About 60 percent of the cost is 
expected to be covered by employers’ 
contributions (4 percent of payroll). 
The Government tax-reduction bill met 
strong opposition when introduced in 
the Diet, however, from the Agrarian, 
Coalition, and Communist parties. 

Annual trade agreements were signed 
in October with Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia. Trade with Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria is not expected to 
exceed $3,000,000 each, but trade with 
Czechoslovakia may amount to about 
$15,000,000. Finland will export the 
usual wood and paper products; Yugo- 
slavia will export tobacco, fruits, lead, 
antimony, quicksilver and other prod- 
ucts; Bulgaria will export agricultural 
products; Czechoslovakia will export 
textiles, chemicals, machinery, electrical 
equipment, glass, steel, hops, and other 
products. 

Exports f. o. b., including German as- 
sets delivered to U. S. S. R., amounted to 
$41,000,000; imports (c. i. f.) were $40,- 
600,000. Reparations deliveries to the 
U. S. S. R. were $5,500,000. The trade 
deficit for 1948 as of November 1 was 
$48,100,000 compared with a surplus of 
$11,600,000 a year earlier. 

The public debt at the end of October 
was $897,000,000, compared with $900,- 
000,000 at the end of September. The 
foreign debt was $320,000,000. Finland 
received a credit for $10,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank in early November, 
for expanding its wood-working industry, 
and representatives from the Interna- 
tional Bank arrived to survey Finnish 
economy in connection with a proposed 
loan. It was also reported that Finland 
might receive part of a general loan to 
timber-producing countries from the In- 
ternational Bank. The shortage of dol- 
lars continued to restrict imports from 
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dollar areas to essential industrial, tech- 
nical, and scientific equipment, however. 

Wholesale trade increased during Au- 
gust and September, but the wholesale 
price index dropped six points in October. 
Savings increased slightly during October 
and currency issue decreased. The cost- 
of-living index dropped four points dur- 
ing September. 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated November 12, 1948) 


The highlights in France for the 
month of October included severe labor 
unrest with resultant loss of several mil- 
lion tons of coal and consequent heavy 
repercussions in industrial production, a 
“realignment” of the franc to eliminate 
the most important of the multiple rate 
complexities, the release of 25,000,000,000 
francs to the French Government from 
ECA counterpart funds, and a continuing 
trend of rising prices for both industrial 
and consumer items. The September ex- 
port figures failed to regain the June 
levels, causing a slight increase in the 
franc trade deficit. 

The agricultural picture provided the 
most hopeful element. Harvests were 
satisfactory in almost every respect, and 
forecasts for the progress of sown grain 
and for larger planted acreage were 
favorable. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production during October 
was the lowest for any month of 1948, 
even including the August vacation 
period. The provisional index for indus- 
trial production excluding building was 
92 (1938=109). September had been 
disappointing, as output (index 104) 
failed to reach the June level of 114. 
Strikes were the major cause of the Sep- 
tember lag and the sharp decline in 
October output. 

An additional detriment during the 
fall and winter is the general restriction 
on the use of electricity. As of October 
8, industrial and handicraft establish- 
ments were required to limit until further 
notice their use of electricity to 66 per- 
cent of their average monthly use. In 
some industries where employment is not 
greatly affected, more severe cuts are ex- 
pected from Government attempts to give 
priority to key industries. Private 
homes and commercial shops will be 
severely restricted. 


COAL 


Coal production during October 
amounted to only 508,000 metric tons, 
compared with 4,096,000 metric tons in 
July. The miners strike which started 
on October 4 is estimated to have cost 


France 3,600,000 metric tons during the 
month. To make up this deficit, plans 
have been made to purchase with ECA 
funds an additional 2,000,000 _ tons, 
mainly in the United States. Conse- 
quently, French authorities are contem- 
plating reduced purchases of grains, fats 
and oils, cotton, and petroleum. At the 
end of October, coal output was esti- 
mated to be about 50 percent of normal, 
but there was an increasing back-to- 
work movement among the miners. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum refining decreased from 
about 87 percent of capacity in the 3 
months July-September to about 75 per- 
cent in October, while awaiting the Intra- 
European Payment Plan to allow sterling 
zone purchases. A contributing factor 
was the continued shut-down of the 
Kirkuk-Haifa pipe line, which usually 
furnishes to France about 65,000 metric 
tons of Iraq oil per month. France con- 
tinues, however, to receive a consider- 
able quantity through the northern 
branch pipe line to Tripoli» Lebanon. 
Contracts have been readied recently for 
the refining of crude oil in bond for re- 
export, principally for British account, 
in an estimated quantity of over 1,500,- 
000 tons annually, in order to use France’s 
excess refining capacity. 

Domestic consumption of petroleum 
products (excluding military and bunk- 
ers) is running between 450,000 and 500,- 
000 tons per month. About 100,000 
metric tons (22 percent) per month is 
exported to North Africa, other European 
countries, and Egypt. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Output of steel in October suffered 
from strikes in the Meurthe and Moselle 
plants. Although statistics are not yet 
available for October, it is expected that 
production of crude steel will prove to 
have been lower than for September— 
when only 550,000 metric tons of crude 
steel were produced. It is estimated by 
French authorities that losses in crude- 
steel output during September and Octo- 
ber, from strikes, amounted to 200,000 to 
225,000 metric tons. 

The coal strike had no serious effect 
on steel production; three-fifths of the 
coke and coking fimes used in the in- 
dustry come from abroad, and foreign 
supplies have been arriving uninter- 
ruptedly. However, owing to the lack of 
coke supplies from domestic sources, 
French iron and steel plants will be 
forced to operate with limited stocks and 
will be vulnerable to any interruption in 
coke supplies from abroad. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


It was recently announced that a new 
export allocation for the automobile in- 
dustry will be effective shortly. It is re- 
ported that French manufacturers will 
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be permitted to sell one automobile to 


nonpriority domestic purchasers for 
every three exported, and sales to 
priority purchasers will continue as in the 
past. 

The encouraging reception of the 
Renault car in the United States has 
spurred production in that plant and has 
renewed interest by all French manufac- 
turers in the American market. 

October production of passenger cars 
passed the 10,000 mark and set a new 
postwar high. Output of trucks of more 
than 2-ton capacity set an all-time record 
with 4,743, but light-truck production 
declined from the June—July peak. 


TEXTILES AND LEATHER 


The shortage of cotton stocks which 
has been hampering textile production 
became worse in October. It will become 
more severe if the coal strike compels the 
import of coal rather than cotton. Octo- 
ber production approached June levels, 
nevertheless. 

Steps were taken to reorganize the 
hide and skin market in view of an im- 
pending Government decree to reduce 
prices and bring full delivery to the pub- 
lic sales market. The buyers trade asso- 
ciation, following its pledge to purchase 
only at reduced prices, caused a sharp 
decline in the market in October. 


PRICES 


The 15 percent wage increase an- 
nounced in September was followed in 
October by a longe series of decrees an- 
nouncing substantial price increases, 
mostly in industrial items- The full ef- 
fect of these increases will not be felt for 
several months primarily because of the 
prohibition against raising the price of a 
product made with raw materials pur- 
chased before the price increases. 

Meat controls were reinstituted on Oc- 
tober 4, causing a slight decline in meat 
prices. However, October is traditionally 
a month of high cattle deliveries. It is 
believed that supplies will decrease as 
winter approaches and put increasing 
pressure on prices. 

The Government negotiated agree- 
ments with several trade associations to 
assure lower prices, the most important 
being concluded with the Wine Mer- 
chants Association. This agreement 
stipulated a 5 percent reduction in mid- 
dlemen’s profits. As this association 
markets 60 percent (by value) of French 
production, this will have at least a tem- 
porary effect in restraining wine prices. 

Other agreements provided for reduc- 
ing the cheaper grades of consumer goods 
(shoes, shirts, working clothes), but no 
restrictions were placed on the more ex- 
pensive grades. 

The index of retail prices for 34 ar- 
ticles in Paris increased more than 3 per- 
cent during October, whereas the more 
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NOTICE TO ALL PERSONS HAVING BUSINESS WITH 
THE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Employees of the Office of International Trade are prohibited 
from accepting gratuities of any kind, including Christmas gifts, 
from individuals or business concerns financially interested either 
directly or indirectly in international trade. 
gifts are received, they must be returned. 


If such gratuities or 


GEORGE L. BELL, 


Associate Director, 
Office of International Trade. 








representative index of wholesale prices 
in France advanced more than 5 percent 
to 1,884 (1938=—100). 

FINANCE 

The major financial event of the month 
was the realignment of foreign-exchange 
rates of October 18. This eliminated the 
most important of the multiple-rate com- 
plexities and cross-rate discrepancies, 
introduced into French foreign-exchange 
control following the devaluation in Jan- 
uary 1948. 

Previously, the rates for all foreign 
currencies not traded on the official free 
market (i. e. all except the dollar, escudo, 
and Swiss franc) had been fixed to cor- 
respond with the official rate of 214 
francs for the dollar, whereas most com- 
mercial transactions with the dollar area 
were effected at the so-called middle rate 
of approximately 264 and so-called finan- 
cial transactions at the rate of approxi- 
mately 313 francs. Beginning October 
18, the official rates for currencies not 
traded on the free market were fixed on 
a cross-rate basis, corresponding to an 
average middle rate for the dollar. They 
are now to be revised monthly, or when 
the average rate changes sharply. 

In addition, the rate system for the 
dollar, escudo, and Swiss franc was some- 
what simplified by abolishing the list of 
privileged imports which had previously 


benefited from the official rate (214 
francs to the dollar) and by placing 
freight and transportation insurance 


payments in these currencies on the mid- 
dle-rate instead of the free-rate basis. 
The release to France in September of 
a first portion (amounting to 45,000,000.- 
000 francs) of the franc counterpart of 
ECA grants was followed by an October 
release of 25,000,000,000 francs of these 
funds. This latest release consists of 
20,000,000,000 francs for industrial and 
agricultural modernization and reequip- 
ment projects and 5,000,000,000 francs 
for the exploration and development of 
strategic and _ critical raw-material 
sources in the French Union, and espe- 
cially in French Overseas Territories, for 
United States use. The 20,000,000,000- 
franc release, by agreement between the 
French Government and the FCA Special 


Mission to France, has been allocated as 
follows: 


Objective Billion francs 
Development of 

French coal mines 9. 5&7 

French railroads 6. 20 

Algerian gas and electricity 2.18 

North African coal mines 0. 05 
Reequipment of agriculture 2.00 


Total 20. 00 
FOREIGN TRADE AND TOURIST TRAFFIC 


The franc value of imports from for- 
eign countries continued to be about 
twice the value of exports, thus increas- 
ing the mounting trade deficit. As dur- 
ing the previous few months, Metropoli- 
tan France continued to have a slight 
favorable balance in its trade with the 
Overseas Territories. 

On October 17, customs duties, which 
had been suspended on most items since 
liberation, were reinstalled on an ad 
valorem basis on almost every commodity 
imported. In general, the duties range 
from 15 to 30 percent. Production and 
transaction taxes, which average about 
12 percent, continue to be imposed in ad- 
dition to the customs duties. 

Approximately 200 items were freed 
from the requirement of export permits 
on October 8. These include certain 
building materials, chemicals, type- 
writers, paper, radio tubes, various fer- 
tilizers, and commercial ammunition. 

The tourist trade continued to be a 
bright spot for 1948. France received an 
estimated 120,000 Americans in the first 
8 months of 1948, as compared with 60,000 
in the entire year 1947. Estimated re- 
ceipts for the first 8 months amounted to 
$125,000,000, against $60,000,000 for the 
full year 1947. 


AGRICULTURE 


Fall-sown grain made good progress 
during October, especially in those areas 
where soil moisture was satisfactory at 
planting time. It is not yet possible to 
compare currently sown areas with those 
of last year, but the present higher prices 
for wheat may be expected to encourage 
a larger planted area. The 1948 grain 
harvest was finished under generally 
favorable conditions. Harvesting of po- 
tatoes and sugarbeets also was satis- 
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factory. Pasture conditions were favor- 
able in most regions until late October 
when low temperatures retarded growth. 
Forage and feed-grain supply conditions 
are much better than a year ago and are 
capable of supporting larger volumes of 
milk and meat production. 

Food-supply developments in October 
included (1) larger bread rations (350 
grams daily) and improvement in 
quality; (2) increase in urban receipts of 
fluid milk at higher prices; (3) larger 
sugar ration (1,000 grams monthly) and 
higher prices announced to become effec- 
tive November 1; and (4) continued ade- 
quate receipts of seasonal vegetables. 
The higher prices were an important ele- 
ment in the larger milk receipts. Meat 
supplies were irregular as a result of the 
reinstatement of retail ceiling prices. 
The fats ration was fully met, but the 
question of maintaining the supply re- 
mained one of the outstanding food- 
distribution problems. 


TELECOM MUNICATIONS 


French franc rates for international 
telegrams and telephone calls from 
France were raised in October, reflecting 
the realignment of the franc. Tele- 
graphic rates increased approximately 
25 percent per word full rate with corre- 
sponding increases in other categories 
Similarly transatlantic telephone rates 
from Paris to New York have increased 
approximately 25 percent 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON 
Most PropvuctTsS 


FRENCH 


Import duties are again being levied in 
France on most products listed in the French 
import tariff, by an order of October 16, 
1948, published in the French Journal Officiel 
of October 17 and effective on that date 

Import duties had been suspended on 
practically all products since July 8, 1944 
Collection of duties had been restored on 
limited lists of products by orders of De- 
cember 26, 1947, and April 22, 1948. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31 
and June 5, 1948.) 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED 


Epiror's Nore: The list of commodities on 
which import duties have been restored is 
lengthy and will, of necessity. appear in three 
installments, in three consecutive issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

Under the order of October 16, 1948, col- 
lection of duties is restored on the products 
contained in following chapters (tariff items 
in parentheses) 

Chapter 28. Inorganic chemical products 
except: 

(No. 346 B) Chlorine, (ex 348) sulfur, not 
refined, pulverized, (349) selenium and tel- 
lurium, (352) arsenic, (353) antimony, (355) 
Silicon, (356) boron, (358 A and B) alkaline 
metals, (359) alkaline earth metals, i. e., 
calcium, strontium, barium, (360 A and B) 
radioactive metals, (361) rare earth metals, 
(362) mercury; 

(367 A) Hydrochloric acid, (369 C) anti- 
mony sulfide, (369 D) carbon sulfide, (372) 
sulfuric acid; 

(387 A to C) Ammonia, (388) hydrazine 
and hydroxylamin and their inorganic salts; 
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(389) lithia, (390 B) soda lye residues from 
the manufacture of cellulose pulp, (393) 
pure lime, (397) glucina, (398) pure mag- 
nesia, (399) zinc oxide, (400) cadmium oxide 
and hydroxide, (401 A) aluminum oxide, (401 
C) alumina, fused, other than synthetic 
stones, (402 A and B) chrome oxides and 
hydroxides, (404) iron oxides (410) titanium 
oxide, including pigments, (411) uranium 
oxide, (413) copper oxides, (415 A, B, and C) 
lead oxides; 

(Ex 419) Ammonium chloride, other than 
for agricultural purposes, (ex 420) oxychlo- 
ride of lead and of copper, (ex 429) cad- 
mium sulfide, (ex 432) lignosulfites, (ex 433) 
sulfates of ammonium and of potassium, 
other than for agricultural purposes, of pre- 
cipitated barium, of chrome, of nickel, of 
copper, double sulfate of nickel and am- 
monium, (436) simple or compound salts of 
the acids of selenium or tellurium, (ex 438) 
nitrates of ammonium, of sodium, of calcium, 
other than for agricultural purposes, of 
thorium, of copper, (439) hypophcsphites and 
phosphites, (ex 440) phosphates of ammo- 
nium and of calcium, other than for agricul- 
tural purposes, (441) arsenites, (442) arse- 
nates, (ex 444) carbonates of ammonium, of 
lithium, of precipitated magnesium, of lead, 
(446 A to E) simple and compound cyanides, 
(447) cyanamids, other than for agricultural 
purposes, fulminates and cyanates, (451 B, C, 
and D) salts and acids of metallic oxides: 
aluminates, chromates, and bichromates; 

(453) Precious metals in the _ coloidal 
state, (455 A and B) salts and compounds 
of radioactive metals, (456 A and B) salts 
and compounds of rare earth metals, (461) 
carbides; 

Chapter 29 
except 

(467) Acyclic, nonsaturated hydrocarbons, 
(470 A and B) aromatic hydrocarbons, (471 
A to 475 B) halogenated derivatives of hydro- 
carbons, (476 A to 481) sulfonated and ni- 
trated derivatives of hydrocarbons, halo- 
genated or not, their saits and esters, (ex 
482 A) saturated, acyclic, monohydric alcohols 
and their halogenated, sulfonated, nitrated 
derivatives, other than methylic alcohol 
(methanol), (ex 482 B) oleic alcohol, sul- 
fonated or not, (483 A) diols and their de- 
rivatives, halogenated, sulfonated, nitrated; 

(486 A and B) Monophenols and their 
salts, (490) sulfonated phenols, their salts 
and esters, (491) nitrated phenols and 
their salts, (492) sulfo-halogenated, nitro- 
halogenated, nitro-sulfonated and _  nitro- 
sufo-halogenated phenols, their salts and 
esters, (493 B) ether oxide acyclic alcohols and 
their halogenated, sulfonated, nitrated de- 
rivatives, (494) ethylene oxide, dioxane, etc., 
(496 A, B, and C) aromatic ether oxides and 
their halogenated, sulfonated, nitrated 
derivatives; 

(Ex 497 A) Methanol, (ex 497 A) paralde- 
hyde, (ex 504 A) acetone, (ex 505) cyclanic, 
cyclenic, and cycloterpenic ketones, other 
than camphor, (506 B) quinones, (506 C) 
aromatic ketones and quinone-alcohols, 
phenols, aldehydes: alphahydroxyanthra- 
quinone, quinizarin, anthrarufin, chrysazin, 
(507) halogenated, sulfonated, nitrated de- 
rivatives of cyclic ketones and of quinones, 
their salts and esters; 

(Ex 508 B) Methyl acetate, ethyl acetate, 
propyl and isopropyl acetates, butyl and iso- 
butyl acetates, amyl and isoamyl acetates. 
acetate and vinyl monomer, (508 C) acetic 
anhydride, (508 E) monochloracetic acid, its 
salts and esters, (508 K) stearic acid, its salts 
and esters, (509 A) methacrylic acids, its 
salts and esters, not specified or included 
elsewhere, (509 C) oleic acid, its salts and 
esters, (510 C) adipic acid, its salts and 
esters, (510 D) malic acid, its salts and 
esters, (510 E) malic anhydride, (511 D) 
citric acid, its salts and esters, (ex 513 B) 


Organic chemical products, 


naphthenic acid, not including its salts and 
esters, (514 D) nitrobenzoic acids, their salts 
and esters, (514 E) chloride of nitrobenzoyl, 
(514 F) monochlorobenzoic and dichloro- 
benzoic acids, their salts and esters, (514 G) 
anisic acid, its salts and esters, (514 H) 
phenyl-acetic acid, its salts and esters, (516 
A, B, and C) aromatic polyacids, their an- 
hydrides and chlorides, their halogenated, 
sulfonated, nitrated derivatives, their salts 
and esters, (517 D) sulfonated derivatives of 
salicylic acid, their salts and derivatives; 

(518) Sulfuric esters and their salts, (ex 
520) tributylphosphate, triphenylphosphate, 
tricresylphosphate and trixylenylphosphate, 
pure or mixed together, (522) silicic esters, 
(524 to 538) amines, their salts and substi- 
tution derivatives, (539 to 542, 544, and 545) 
other compounds with nitrogenous func- 
tions, not including either chloramins and 
their salts or other unspecified and not else- 
where included compounds with nitrogenous 
functions, (547) compound heterocyclics 
with atoms of oxygen, their halogenated, sul- 
fonated, nitrated derivatives, their salts and 
esters; 

(Ex 549) Pyridin and its salts, pyridin, 
betacarbonic acid or nicotinic acid, diethyl- 
amide of carbonic, betapyridin acid and their 
salts, quinoleine and hydroxyquinoleine and 
their salts, (550) other heterocyclic com- 
pounds, their halogenated, sulfonated, ni- 
trated derivatives, their salts and esters, 
(551) organo-mineral compounds containing 
sulfur, other than the heterocyclic com- 
pounds, (ex 561) raw cocaine, and (ex 566) 
penicillin and similar substances and their 
salts; 

Chapter 30: Pharmaceutical products, ex- 
cept (569) vaccines, serums, toxins, etc.; 

Chapter 32: Products of the distillation of 
wood, of turpentine, and of resins, not speci- 
fied or included elsewhere; 

Chapter 34: Dyes, varnishes, paints, colors; 
masties; inks; pencils; products of ceramic 
chemistry; 

Chapter 35: Essential oils and essences; ar- 
ticles of perfumery; 

Chapter 36: Derivatives of natural or syn- 
thetic fatty substances; soaps; artificial 
wares; candles; preparations for washing 
clothes, except (628 A to C) derivatives of 
fatty substances, insoluble in water, (629 A 
to C) derivatives of fatty substances, soluble 
in water, except soaps; 

Chapter 37: Albuminoid materials and sun- 
dry glues, except (639) casein and caseinates, 
not elsewhere specified or included, (640) 
albumins of egg, blood, etc., (642) gelatines 
in powder, granules, fragments or flakes, in 
leaves not cut or cut square or rectangular, 
unworked, colored, goffered, stained, irides- 
cent, etc.; (645) dextrins, including roasted 
starch and fecula; (646 C) glues of animal 
origin, other than fish or casein glues, in 
packages of more than 1 kilogram net; 

Chapter 38: Gunpowder, explosives, fire- 
works, matches, ferrocerium, inflammable 
materials, fire extinguishers, except (651) 
blank cartridges, (ex 652) explosives, other 
than those with a base of nitroglycerin con- 
taining more than 12 percent of nitroglyc- 
erin, (ex 655 A) primers and fulminating 
caps for sporting and target shooting, (655 
B) electric primers for mine detonators, with- 
out their detonator but fitted with a small 
cap of fulminating composition, (ex 656) 
mine detonators, with or without electric 
primer, (658 A) Bengal matches, etc., and 
all articles lighted by friction included un- 
der the heading “light and smoke devices 
for entertainment and luminous signaling,” 
(660) matches, (661) ferrocerium and other 
similar combinations of rare metals, pyro- 
phoric irons; 

Chapter 39: All sensitized surfaces, films, 
products for photography and cinematog- 
raphy; 
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Chapter 40: Abrasive wares, parts, and artt- 
cles of artificial carbon, soldering sticks and 
compounds, except (673) abrasives, natural 
or artificial, applied on fabrics, paper, card- 
board, fiber, wood, and other materials, cut 
up or not, (ex 674) abrasive stones, com- 
pressed, (ex 675 C) grindstones, edge-setting 
wheels, polishing wheels, adjusting wheels, 
sawing wheels, etc., of compressed abrasives, 
with or without parts of natural stone or 
earthenware, (676) polishing compounds, in 
briquets or in solid sticks, with a base of 
abrasive products and of fatty and waxy 
materials of any origin, (677 A) carbons for 
electric arcs, (677 B) electrodes for electric 
furnaces and electrolysis, carbons and elec- 
tric batteries; 

Chapter 43: Rubber and articles made of 
rubber, except (710 A and B) natural rub- 
ber and similar gums, (711 A and B) artifi- 
cial rubber and chemical derivatives of rub- 
ber, (712) reclaimed gums, (713) recovered 
products of rubber, raw waste and remains 
of worn-out articles, etc., (749) rubber belts 
or conveyor and transmission belts, (724 A 
to C) rubber tires for vehicles; 

Chapter 45: Restored manufactures of 
leather, hides, or skins and articles of in- 
dustries related to leather, hides, or skins, 
except (756 A to E) industrial articles of 
natural or artificial leather, with or without 
accessories of other materials; 

Chapter 46: Fur skins and furs, except (759 
A and B) raw fur skins, not specified or in- 
cluded elsewhere, (760 B) sea-otter, nutria, 
and beaver skins, whole skins or sewn pieces, 
dressed, (760 E) waste of fur skins, not sewn, 
dyed or not; 

Chapter 47: Wood and manufactures of 
wood, except (763 A and B) firewood, (764) 
charcoal, (765 A and B) wood, round, rough 
with or without the bark, or rough-hewn 
with the ax or adze, (766 A and B) wood, 
squared or planed with the ax, saw, planisher 
tool or adze, (767 A and B) sawn wood not 
elsewhere specified or included, (768) paving 
blocks of wood, impregnated or not, 769) 
sieepers for railroads and other wood under- 
rails, injected, impregnated, coated or not, 
(770 A and B) copper’s wood, (771) hoop wood, 
“lisses,” laths, split vine props, (772) posts 
and pickets, prepared, injected, impregnated, 
coated or not, (774) wood prepared for 
matches, (775) drawn wood for blinds, fences, 
hurdles and similar uses, (777) sawdust, 
(778) wood flour, (790) huts, chalets, han- 
gars, and similar portable constructions of 
wood, (791) light cases and packings, (794 
A to C) articles of wood for industry, not 
specified or included elsewhere, (796) tool 
handles of common or fine wood, with or 
without metal fittings or accessories. 

Chapter 48: All furniture and bedding; 

Chapter 49: Cork and cork wares; 

Chapter 50: Articles of esparto and bas- 
ketware; 


. 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


INVESTMENT BANK FOR SOVIET ZONE 
ESTABLISHED 


The 2-year plan for the calendar years 
1949 and 1950 for the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many calls for investments amounting to 
2,000,000,000 Deutsche marks (Ost), stated 
the German press; and the Deutsche Inves- 
titionsbank was established on October 15, 
1948, by order of the Soviety Military Ad- 
ministration, to make long-term loans pur- 
suant to that plan. The bank’s capital was 
set at 200,000,000 Deutsche marks (Ost), of 
which 80,000,000 were to be subscribed by 
the Laender governments and 120,000,000 


by the executive departments of the 
Deutsche Wirtschaftskommission (German 
Economic Commission). Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, the bank is authorized to float 
4 percent bonds up to 20 times its capital. 
These bonds will be the only investment 
paper permitted in the Soviet Zone. All 
other banks in the Zone are prohibited from 
extending long-term credit exceeding 10,- 
000 marks. The Deutsche Investitionsbank 
will extend credit at 4 percent, in the form 
of book or mortgage credits 

The bank has a board of directors con- 
sisting of one delegate from each subscrib- 
ing agency and representatives of the Fi- 
nance Administration, the Deutsche Noten- 
bank, the Free German Trade Union League, 
and the Farmer's Union. Its board of man- 
agement consists of 5 members 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoFFEE, TOBACCO, BEER, SPIRITS: INTERNAL 
TAXES REDUCED IN U. S. anp U. K 
ZONES 


Internal taxes on coffee, tobacco, beer, and 
spirits imported into, or produced in, the 
American and British Zones of Germany were 
reduced by four laws of October 21, 1948, pub- 
lished in the “OEFFENTLICHER ANZEIGER 
fuer das Vereinigte Wirtschaftsgebiet” (Bi- 
zonal Official Gazette) of October 29, 1948 
A summary cf the provisions of these laws 
follows 

COFFEE 


This law modifies Article VIII of the Sched- 
ule of Law No. 64 of June 22, 1948, concern- 
ing the Provisional Revision of Taxes It 
reduces the taxes on coffee, effective October 
30, 1948, as follows: (in Deutsche marks per 
kilogram) Green coffee, from 30.00 to 10.00; 
roasted coffee, from 54.00 to 13.00. (1 Deutsche 
mark=-$0.30; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds.) 

The Director of the Bizonal Department 
for Finance, with approval of the Finance 
Committee of the Economic Council and the 
Finance Committee of the Laenderrat, is au- 
thorized to modify the rates according to 
economic conditions. Furthermore, the Di- 
rector of the Bizonal Department for Finance 
is authorized to regulate the tax on coffee 
to be imported in gift shipments from abroad 
Coffee received by hospitals and similar in- 
stitutions may be exempted from tax by 
the Director of the Bizonal Department for 
Finance 

ToBaAcco 


This law amends Article VII of the Sched- 
ule of Law No. 64 of June 22, 1948, concern- 
ing the Provisional Revision of Taxes It 
reduces the taxes on various classes of to- 
bacco products, effective from a date to be 
established by the Bizonal Director for Fi- 
nances. The effective date has been fixed as 
November 8, 1948, by an order of October 23, 
published in the Bizonal Official Gazette of 
November 12. The tax rates are reduced, in 
percent of the retail price, as follows: Cigars, 
from 56 to 46; cigarettes, from 70 to 60; fine- 
cut smoking tobacco, from 60 to 55; other 
smoking tobacco (pipe tobacco), from 50 to 
45; chewing tobacco, from 30 to 20; snuff 
from 40 to 25 

The tax on cigarette casings (paper tubes 
or sheets) is reduced from 7 Deutsche marks 
to 5 Deutsche marks per 1,000 

This law, primarily intended only for the 
U. S.-U. K. Zone, is also accepted in the 
French Zone, according to the Wirtschafts- 
zeitung of November 3, 1948. The only dif- 
ference is that in the French Zone only the 
lowest quality of cigars, cigarillos, and fine- 
cut smoking tobacco are manufactured, at 
a price lower than the lowest price in the 
Bizone. 


BEER 


This new law modifies the Beer Tax Law of 
March 28, 1931, as amended and supple- 
mented prior to this law, effective October 
23, 1948. The revised tax rates on draught 
beer for each hectoliter of the beer produc- 
tion of a brewery during one fiscal year is 
as follows 


Hecto- Deutsche 
liters marks 
For the first 2, 000 16. 00 
For the next 8, 000 16. 20 
Do 10, 000 16. 40 
Do 10, 000 16. 60 
Do 30, 000 16. 80 
Do 30, 000 17. 20 
Do 30, 000 17. 60 
For all additional quantities 18, 00 


The tax rates for “plain beer” are reduced 
by one-half, and those for “lager beer” in- 
creased by one and one-fourth. Plain beer 
contains no more than 2 percent strength 
draught beer between 4.5 and 5.5 


percent, and lager beer between 7 and 8 per- 


in wort 


cent 

Beer of strength in wort in excess of 2 but 
not more than 4.5 percent, in excess of 5.5 
but no more than 7 percent, and in excess 
of 8 percent may not be offered for sale 
The Bizonal Director for Finance may au- 
thorize exceptions. Unless otherwise stated 
in these provisions, beer in the first cate- 
gory is to be taxed as draught beer, beer in 
the second category as lager beer, and beer in 
the last category at one and one-half times 
the tax rate for draught beer 


SPIRITS 


This law modifies the Spirits Monopoly Law 
ff April 8, 1922, as amended and supple- 
mented prior to this law, effective October 
23, 1948 


The new tax rates on spirits are as follows 


In Deutsche marks per 

hectoliter ofalcohol 
Spirits for drinking and other purposes 

not specified below 1, 000 
Nondenatured spirits allocated to phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and pharmacies 
for medical, surgical, or pharmaceu- 

tical purposes 850 
Spirits used (a) in the production of 
remedial agencies primarily for ex- 
ternal application, provided the spir- 
its have been rendered unfit for con- 
sumption; and (b) in the produc- 
tion of toilet preparations (per- 
fumes and cosmetics), provided the 
spirits have been rendered unfit for 


consumption or processed under 

constant official supervision 600 
Spirits used in the production of power 

fuel 300 
Spirits used in the production of table 

vinegar 50 


Spirits used for cleaning heating 
cooking, and lighting purposes or for 
such other commercial purposes as 
the Bizonal Director for Finance may 
determine 0 
Spirits used in the production of al- 


coholic products for export 0 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MISCELLANEOUS CHANGES IN CUSTOMS 
TARIFF 
Changes in, and additions to, the Guate- 
malan Customs Tariff were made as follows 
by a decree of October 14, 1948, published 
November 3 and effective the following day 
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A new Classification, No. 483-3-4—78, was 
created for tinplate caps for the manufac- 
ture of crown caps for bottles and other 
containers, dutiable at 0.05 quetzal per gross 
kilogram (1 quetzal=$1) 

The import duty on laces and cords for 
shoes and shirts (No. 468-1-6-3) was in- 
creased from 0.40 quetzal to 0.80 quetzal per 
gross kilogram. 

The import duties on dentifrices, ordinary 
toothbrushes, and toothbrushes with anti- 
septic silk attachments, were reduced from 
0.50, 0.75, and 1.00 quetzal, respectively, to 
0.25, 0.25, and 0.50 quetzal per gross kilo- 
gram, respectively. 

A customs note on items 140—0—-0—-1-—A and 
140-0—0-2A was created exempting from the 
payment of consular fees and other taxes 
live fish and shellfish falling under these 
classifications when such fish originate in 
Belize, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica 

Articles included in classification 494-2-—0 
10 (tables and other furniture, provided with 
installations of Roentgen tubes, complete 
X-ray installations, ultraviolet and dia- 
thermic) and the accessories for Roentgen 
or ultraviolet apparatus (such as motors, 
generators, transformers, furniture, or oper- 
ating tables) mentioned in the corresponding 
customs note with instruments for measur- 
ing currents, rectifiers, alternating currents, 
etc. (and the material for conducting the 
current) are exempt from the payment of 
consular fees and other taxes, including the 
customs reconstruction tax 

A customs note to item 494-2—0-10-A is 
created to include in this section sensitized 
film especially for X-ray, gloves, aprons, and 
eyeglasses for use exclusively in the opera- 
tion of the respective apparatus 

The effects of Legislative Decree No. 2776 
are amplified in a way to exempt, from pay- 
ment of the consular fees, other taxes, and 
the customs reconstruction tax, Diesel loco- 
motives weighing up to 20 tons for gauge up 
to 762 millimeters (30 inches) and their 
repair parts and accessories that are ex- 
pressly classified in customs items 491-—1-1-1, 
491-1-1-2 and 491-1-1-3. In order to enjoy 
this exemption, the interested importers 
must satisfactorily prove to the Ministry of 
Finance that the locomotives, with their 
repair parts and accessories, have the re- 
quired characteristics previously described 
and that they are to be used exclusively in 
agriculture 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW MARKING REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE 


The Government of India has amended 
the Merchandise Marks Act, the new pro- 
Visions having become effective on Novem- 
ber 1. The principal provisions of the 
amendments, as they affect foreign goods, 
are summarized below 

The Government of India may, by offi- 
cial notification, require that any or all goods 
domestic or imported, be marked with the 
country of origin (Formerly, marks of 
origin were required only where the goods 
bore any English word or words but were not 
of British origin.) 

The requirement that imported goods be 
marked with the country of origin “in the 
same language and character as the name or 
trade-mark” is changed to require that the 
country of origin be indicated ‘in the English 
language.” 

Piece goods must be ‘conspicuously marked 
on each piece with the name of the manu- 
facturer, exporter, or wholesale purchaser in 
India.”’ 
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Cotton yarn imported in bundles must 
have marked on each bundle the name of the 
manufacturer, exporter, or wholesale pur- 
chaser in India; each bundle must also have 
marked on it an indication of the weight and 
the count of the yarn contained in it. 

Cotton sewing, crochet, or handicraft 
thread must have the units in which the 
thread is supplied marked with the name of 
the manufacturer, exporter, or wholesale pur- 
chaser in India, and must have each unit 
marked with the weight of the thread. 


IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA AND SODA ASH 
SUSPENDED 

The Government of India has suspended 
the granting of licenses to import caustic 
soda and soda ash from dollar and hard cur- 
rency countries, the American Embassy in 
New Delhi reports. Licenses already issued 
will not be revoked, but no licenses will be 
extended beyond the original 6-month 
period of validity. 

The reason given for this action is that 
large stocks of caustic soda and soda ash are 
now available in India (estimated to be a 6 
months’ supply) and a considerable value is 
represented by import licenses already 
granted. 

A subsequent announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of India states that caustic soda and 
soda ash have been placed under open gen- 
eral license from “soft currency” countries. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
Foop SUPPLY 


Indonesia’s over-all food-supply situa- 
tion, because of several disturbances in 
the rice market, was less satisfactory in 
September 1948 than in previous months. 
These disturbances were caused by the 
nondelivery of some 30,000 tons of 
Burmese rice under IEFC allocation and 
an increase in illicit rice shipments to 
Singapore, where prices exceeded those 
in Java about sixfold. Decreased paddy 
sales by the farmers to the rice mills, and 
hoarding, further depleted the visible 
supply, with the result that prices rose by 
about 16 percent, from 60 guilder cents 
per liter to 70 cents. At the same time, 
another unfavorable factor affecting the 
current market situation with regard to 
foodstuffs was the prospect that the vol- 
ume of next year’s crop would decline, 
because of the adverse effects of the un- 
usually dry east monsoon on the plant- 
ings of the newcrop. The situation was 
especially critical in West Borneo, where 
local rice supplies had been exhausSted, 
and it was necessary for the authorities 
to substitute sweetpotatoes. 

Measures taken by the authorities to 
correct the situation were embodied in 
the Rice Ordinance Act of 1948, which 
declared illegal the possession of or con- 
trol of more than 1,000 kilograms of 
milled rice—except by rice farmers stor- 
ing their own crop—unless supported by 
a license issued by the Food Supply 
Board; required the registration, before 
October 23, 1948, of all stocks; and fixed 
the wholesale price of native pounded 


rice at 42 guilder cents per liter, and 
of milled-polished rice at 56 guilder 
cents. 

MOVEMENT OF PRICES 


The weighted index of 19 food items 
sold on the free market showed consider- 
able differences between cities in various 
parts of the archipelago. The index 
figure for Batavia was 1,940 in January, 
as against 1,032 in September. In Sura- 
baya the index had declined from 1,135 
in January to 876 in May, after which the 
index rose gradually to 981 in September. 
At Palembang in Sumatra, the low figure 
of 1,262 was reached in September, as 
compared with 1,969 in January. In Pon- 
tianak, Borneo, the low point of 1,314 was 
reached in July, as compared with 2,414 
in January and 2,018 in September (1938= 
100). The Government continues its 
policy of reducing authorized mark-ups 
and profit margins in order to force down 
the excessive postwar inflation. The re- 
duction of 10 percent on maximum prices 
for imported goods last August has been 
extended now to consumer goods domeés- 
tically manufactured, such as beer, ice, 
cigarettes, soap, margarine, dry batteries, 
and bicycle and auto tires and tubes. 
Effective August 1, the mark-downs aver- 
age more than 10 percent. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Preliminary statements issued by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics at Batavia 
indicate the production of various estate 
crops in the accompanying table. In 
almost every instance, there is a down- 
ward revision of earlier estimates of the 
total 1948 plantation output. 


Indonesia’s Production of Estate Crops 


{In metric tons] 


Esti- 
January 
August ‘ mated 
> . 7 
vee yas | AUBUSE total for 
F 1948 
Rubber 9, 269 55, 186 95, 500 
lea 1, 180 | 6, 461 | 10, 900 
Cinchona 569 | 4 574 | 8, 000 
Coffee 1, 233 | 7,417 | 10, 700 
Palm oil | 6, 222 28, 545 | 51.500 
Palm kernels } 1, 638 6, 261 11, 000 
Cocoa 4:5 355 500 
Sisal and abacé 382 | 3, 870 7, 000 
| 


Rubber production fell 107 metric tons 
in August 1948 to a total of 9,269 tons 
from 307 estates. Although the output 
was slightly below that in July, it was 
substantially higher than in June—8,265 
tons. The number of operating estates 
was reported at least equal to those pro- 
ducing in July, which, for the first time 
since the war, had climbed over the 300 
mark. Taking 1938 as a sample prewar 
year, however, only 30 percent of Indies 
estates had been returned to cultivation 
as of August 1948, and the planted area 
amounted to approximately 40 percent 
of the prewar acreage. Indies exports 
through official Dutch channels dropped 
to 24,277 tons valued at 22,313,000 
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guilders ($8,500,000), representing a de- 
crease of nearly 14 percent from the July 
total of 28,247 tons. Of these amounts, 
17,112 tons, or about 70 percent of the 
month’s volume, originated on native 
holdings. Total shipments through 
legal Dutch outlets, therefore, at the end 
of the 8 months stood at a postwar peak 
of 172,912 tons, a striking contrast to 
the total of 85,323 tons on the corre- 
sponding date of 1947. Latest prelim- 
inary data on exports from January 
through September show that 214,663 
tons had been shipped from Dutch In- 
donesia and 124,000 from Republican and 
illegal sources. Earlier estimates for 
September indicate that approximately 
41,739 tons were of native origin and 
10,710, estate crop. At this rate, native 
production appears to be well above pre- 
war average (exports amounted to 
147,347 tons in the first 9 months of 
1948). Gross shipments of natural rub- 
ber from Indonesia in the 9-month 
period were estimated at 339,611 tons, 
well above the total achieved during the 
12 months of 1947—295,150 tons. 

Among the lesser export crops, hard- 
fiber exports amounted to 1,011 metric 
tons in August. January to August sta- 
tistics reveal an aggregate of 11,380 tons, 
of which 4,518 were composed of sisal, 
cantala, and manila hemp; 986 tons of 
arén (gemutu), Java jute, and roselle; 
3,245 tons of kapok; and 2,631 tons of 
other fibers and waste. 

Copra purchases by the Government 
Board attained their highest level since 
the war during August 1948. A total of 
34,100 metric tons was obtained from 
native producers, chiefly in East Indo- 
nesia. Preliminary statistics for Septem- 
ber indicate that production leveled off 
slightly to 33,200 tons. These figures 
compare with July’s 31,100 tons and prob- 
ably will boost the year’s gross to 227,850 
tons. In contrast, 1947 production, as 
measured by Copra Board purchases, 
amounted to only 178,925 tons. August 
exports amounted to 22,300 tons, of which 
3,000 were shipped to the United States 
and the greater part of the remainder 
to the Netherlands (17,800 tons). In- 
complete September returns indicate that 
shipments in that month rose to 31,500 
tons; the 9 months’ total was shown as 
184,033 tons, of which the principal 
recipient was the Netherlands with 
135,468 tons. 


PETROLEUM AND MINING 


Crude-oil output in August dropped 
slightly from the postwar record attained 
in July (2,777,823 barrels) to 2,764,650 
barrels. Refined products likewise di- 
minished to 3,198,893 barrels, principally 
because of a reduction in Diesel-oil out- 
put from 908,915 barrels in July to 615,190 
in August. On the other hand, fuel-oil 
production increased from 870,086 bar- 
rels in July to 1,097,345 barrels during the 
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following month. Total exports declined 
from July’s mark of 401,303 tons to 353,- 
454 tons valued at 24,745,927 guilders in 
August ($9,428,198); imports of petro- 
leum continued at a high level, rising to 
101,350 metric tons, valued at 17,468,575 
guilders ($291,274). Exports from Janu- 
ary to August aggregated 2,392,504 tons, 
worth 152,299,830 guilders ($48,026,235), 
more than twice 1947's record of 1,121,046 
tons. 

Indonesia’s tin production, in terms of 
metal content, attained a postwar record 
of 2,734 metric tons in September, an in- 
crease from August's output of 2,584 tons 
Exports of tin ore during August reached 
3,979 tons, raising shipments for the 8 
months to 30,918. 

Bauxite exports in August totaled 52,- 
052 metric tons and increased to 67,759 
tons in September, bringing 9-month 
total to 423,102 tons. Of September ship- 
ments, 43,439 tons were assigned to the 
United States. Production figures for 
September show an output of 59,230 tons, 
or 353,731 tons for the 9 months. The 
most recent statistics indicate that 31,792 
metric tons of coal were mined in the 
Bukitasem fields of southern Sumatra, 
the largest mines in operation at the 
present time in Dutch-controlled ter- 
ritory. Production for the first 8 months 
of 1948 topped 1947 output by more than 
60,000 tons, reaching a total of 223,283 
tons. 


Ireland (Eire) 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS 


The Irish Government has established the 
following quotas for the period January 1, 
1949, through June 30, 1949: Hats, caps 
shapes, and hoods for women and girls, 80,000 
articles from all countries; and rubberproofed 
wearing apparel, 6,000 articles from all coun- 
ries 


QUOTAS FOR IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES 


The Irish Government has established the 
following quotas for automobile imports dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1949, through 
December 31, 1949: Motor car chassis, com- 
pletely or substantially assembled, 60 articles 
from all countries; motor car bodies or body 
shells, completely or substantially assembled 
60 articles from all countries; motor car 
chassis with bodies or body shells attached 
thereto, 120 articles from all countries; and 
certain motor car body parts, 10 articles from 
all countries (Body parts are defined as 
“automobile body assemblies consisting of 
the rear panel] and any section of a panel or 
of the roof or of both panels and the roof”.) 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES FOR PRUNES 


An amendment to the New Zealand Import 
Licensing Schedule for 1949 authorizes li- 
censes for imports from the United States of 


prunes, in other than retail packages, up to 
50 percent of the amount of 1947 licenses for 
prunes from the United States on the condi- 
tion that shipment will not be made before 
February 1, 1949 


REMOVAL OF SALES Tax 


As of October 29, 1948, the following goods 
were exempted from the New Zealand sales 
tax of 20 percent: Iron and steel, unworked 
(angle, bar, bolt, channels, tee, and rod): 
girders, including expanded girders; sheet, 
plate, and hoop. Exemption from sales tax 
was also provided for bolts, nuts, rivets, wash- 
ers, screws, engineers’ stugs, taper pins, and 
split pins 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON: DESTINATIONAL QUOTAS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Government of Pakistan has recently 
announced the destinational export quotas 
for the country’s new cotton crop. Of a total 
export quota of 1,075,000 bales (400 pounds 
each), the United States is allocated 35,000 
bales 

Total production for the season September 
1948 through August 1949 is estimated at 
1,300,000 bales, of which 50 percent will be 
long staple 

All foreign buyers of cotton are required 
to open irrevocable letters of credit in Pakis- 
tan banks before licenses will be granted 


a. 6 - ‘ 
Paraguay 
c ~/ 
lariffs and Trade (¢ ontrols 


NEW RULING LIBERALIZING COMPENSATION 
TRADING 


The Monetary Board of the Bank of Para- 
guay on November 11, 1948, passed a new 
resolution which further liberalized com- 
pensation trading, stated a report from the 
American Embassy at Asuncion dated No- 
vember 15, 1948. In addition to tobacco of 
the 1947 harvest, guaiac-wood oil, and tung 
oil, other domestic commodities were in- 
cluded in the list of acceptable products for 
barter trade 

Currently acceptable by the Bank of Para- 
guay for compensation trade are the follow- 
ing items: Medicinal and aromatic herbs and 
plants; Yatay fruit and nuts; essential] oils 
except petitgrain oil; the hulls of the coco- 
palm fruit, and the shells of the kernel of this 
fruit; furniture and artistic woodwork arti- 


cles; sawdust in general; hand-made lace 
bedspreads and hammocks; mica; marble 
quartz, and slate; kaolin, ochre, and clay 
pottery 

In compensation, local exporters may im- 


port genera] types of merchandise 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION PASSES NEW 
RESOLUTION 


Ihe Paraguayan Customs Administration 
recently passed a resolution prohibiting the 
introduction of merchandise of foreign origin 
through points on the Paraguay River in and 
around the capital of Asuncion, a report from 
the American Embassy at Asuncion dated No- 
vember 15, 1948, states. Specifically cited 
were the river ports of Sajonia, Yuquyty 
Pabla, and the beaches of Varadero, Conven- 
cion, Ayolas, and Montevideo 

The above resolution was passed, accord- 
ing to the Paraguayan press, because of the 
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extensive contraband trade which was being 
carried on through the above-mentioned 
points 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExporRTS OF LIMITED QUANTITIES OF COFFEE 
AGAIN AUTHORIZED 


That the exportation of coffee from Peru 
was again authorized subject to the pro- 
vision that an equal quantity of coffee would 
be imported into the country was announced 
by the Minister of Agriculture on November 
18, 1948, stated an airgram of November 22 
from the American Embassy in Lima 

The expected advantage to Peru of such a 
program will be in the importation of Ecua- 
doran coffee at lower cost than the proceeds 
realized from the sale of Peruvian coffee in 
the United States. Exports of Peruvian 
coffee under the present authorization are 
expected to approximate 25,000 quintals, of 
which 18,000 to 20,000 quintals will be ready 
for shipment in the next 2 months 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
19, 1948, December 20, 1947, and July 26, 
1947, for announcements of export controls 
on coffee. | 


RETAIL PRICE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
FURTHER INCREASED 


The retail prices of all tobacco products 
imported into Peru, as well as specified locally 
produced brands, were substantially in- 
creased by a Supreme decree of October 16, 
1948, effective October 18, 1948, stated a re- 
port of October 27 from the American Em- 
bassy, Lima. The price on most popular 
brands of American Cigarettes, in packs of 
20 each, was increased from 2.50 soles to 
4 soles (1 sole. $0.1538 U. S. currency); 
other less-popular American and local brands 
were affected by commensurate rises in price. 
Prices of most domestic tobacco manufac- 
tures remain unchanged 

This additional sharp increase of sur- 
charges established by Supreme decree of 
January 12, 1948, was necessitated by the 
increases in prices of finished tobacco 
products and raw materials imported by the 
Peruvian Tobacco Monopoly. Under the new 
exchange-control regulations of September 6 
and September 23, 1948, unmanufactured 
tobacco and finished tobacco products must 
be imported by the Tobacco Monopoly with 
unofficial exchange and subject to the pay- 
ment of the 3.50 soles per dollar surcharge 
(formerly, all tobacco products had been 
entitled to official exchange. ) 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR SENDING MEDICINES BY 
MAIL 


A procedure for mailing medicines to 
Rumania has recently been established, 
States The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
November 2, 1948 

Before mailing the medicines, the sender 
should transmit three notarized copies of an 
invoice covering the shipment to the Ru- 
manian Legation, 1601 Twenty-third Street 
NW., Washington 8, D. C., accompanied by 
$1.02 and a request that the invoices be 
legalized. When the legalized invoices are 
returned to him, the sender should enclose 
One in the parcel and send another to the 
addressee by letter for use in taking delivery 
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of the parcel. The third copy may be re- 
tained by the sender. 

For sanitary reasons, compound medicines 
and pharmaceutical specialties (unless au- 
thorized by the Rumanian Legation as indi- 
cated above), as well as mineral waters, are 
delivered only on special authorization of 
the Chief Sanitary Council of Rumania. 


7 *k 
urkey 
Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE RESOURCES SLIGHTLY 
SMALLER 

Turkey's foreign-exchange assets con- 
tinued to decline during October 1948, stated 
a report from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Istanbul. On November 6, the state- 
ment of the Central Bank showed foreign- 
exchange assets amounting to T£86,497,000 
as compared with T£89,164,000 on October 2. 
The decline occurred mostly in nonconverti- 
ble currencies (chiefly sterling), whereas 
convertible currencies registered a small in- 
crease. 

Note circulation expanded during the 
month to a 1948 peak of T£962,115,000 as 
against T£942,319,000 on October 2. The ratio 
of gold to notes in circulation was slightly 
less, the percentage on November 6 being 46.6 
against 47.6 a month earlier, and the per- 
centages of gold and foreign exchange to note 
circulation were 48.7 and 49.8, respectively. 

Other leading changes in the statement of 
the Central Bank of Turkey on November 6 
as compared with October 2 were an increase 
in commercial paper (which expanded T£46,- 
047,000 to a 1948 peak of T£777,658,000), a 
gain in deposits, and a decline in the securi- 
ties portfolio. (T£1—-$0.357 U. S. currency.) 


| ee am ®. 
Union of South 
Africa 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated November 18, 1948) 


The continued deterioration in the 
Union Government’s foreign exchange 
position dominated all economic and 
commercial news during October. As the 
gold reserve dropped to a new low, falling 
from £66,100,855 as of September 30, 
1948, to £57,222,206 at the end of October, 
it became more evident that positive ac- 
tion would be taken by the Government 
to stem the flow of imports from the 
nonsterling area. {On November 4, 
1948, the Government announced an ex- 
change and import control scheme, 
which provided for the prohibition, ex- 
cept under license, of certain luxury and 
nonessential consumer goods, and a re- 
duction in the amount of nonsterling 
exchange available to importers to 50 
percent of the importer’s 1947 imports 
from nonsterling countries, the ex- 
change quota to be retroactive to July 1, 
1948; see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 22, and December 6, 1948, for 
further details. ] Sterling holdings of 
the Reserve Bank and bankers’ deposits 
also continued the downward trend evi- 


denced in preceding months. Rumors 
have been current that the Government 
will be forced to cut its capital works pro- 
gram severely due to lack of funds and 
the difficulty now encountered in obtain- 
ing new capital locally or from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Warn- 
ings were recently issued to municipal 
and provincial authorities to cut expen- 
ditures because of the unfavorable state 
of the capital market in the Union. 
Other indications of the internal finan- 
cial difficulties currently confronting the 
Government have been the poor support 
given to a recent Cape Town loan at 31 
percent and the failure of a large Govern- 
ment reconversion loan at 2% percent. 

During October, the indices of all 
classes of shares, including gold pro- 
ducers, industrials and commercial is- 
sues, declined on the Johannesburg 
Stock Market. Asin the previous month, 
however, quiet continued to prevail in 
the property market. 

Retail business in the Union improved 
slightly in October and turnovers were 
higher than in the preceding month. A 
noticeable slackening in demand for 
luxury goods was in evidence, but the 
sustained demand for ‘“‘essential” classes 
of goods continued at high levels. Re- 
tailers’ and wholesalers’ stocks were re- 
ported as sufficient in most lines and such 
stocks continued to be supplemented by 
increasing local manufacturing output 
and by regular arrivals of oversea con- 
signments. Some lines such as soft 
goods, canned foods, confectionery, and 
certain types of electrical appliances 
and equipment, were reported to be Over- 
stocked. Owing to increases in stocks, 
more selective consumer purchasing, and 
a declining volume of cash sales, many 
firms having a limited working capital 
have been placed in a disadvantageous 
position. As a result loans and advances 
of commercial banks were increasing. 

Reports from secondary industries in- 
dicated that production was being well 
maintained in praetically all industries, 
and manufacturers were said to be re- 
ceiving improved deliveries of necessary 
raw materials. The construction indus- 
try, however, continued to be hampered 
by shortages of cement, roofing mate- 
rials, building steel, piping, and some 
plumbing and electrical fittings. 

Rainfall during October was plentiful 
and well distributed in most sections of 
the Union, ensuring conditions favorable 
to a good crop of winter cereals and the 
planting of a large maize crop. The 
Minister of Agriculture, in an address to 
the South African Agricultural Union 
Congress in Durban, said that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy would continue to rest 
on the three basic laws: (1) Marketing 
Act of 1937, (2) Soil Conservation Act of 
1946, and (3) Cooperative Societies Act 
of 1939. This is a continuation of the 
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' previous Government's policy under Gen- 
eral J. C. Smuts. 

The Transvaal gold output for the first 
9 months of 1948 amounted to 8,725,438 
fine ounces valued at £75,256,904 in com- 
parison with 8,243,523 fine ounces valued 
at £71,100,385 for the corresponding 
period in the previous year when produc- 
tion was hampered by the mineworkers’ 
strike during the months of January and 
February. Taking into consideration the 
effects of the strike in 1947, the down- 
ward tendency of gold production in the 
Union has not been arrested. Sales of 
diamonds for the first 8 nine months of 
this year reached a record total of 
£31,692,000 compared with £24,478,000 for 
the entire year 1947, and the previous 
high annual total of £29,610,000 reached 
in 1946. The market for rough gem 
stones was reported as remaining firm, 
but the demand for cut stones was 
subdued, principally on account of ex- 
change difficulties and foreign import 
restrictions. The production of coal, 
copper, asbestos, and iron ore—the latter 
solely for domestic consumption—re- 
mained at fairly high levels. 

The Nationalist Party scored a signal 
victory in its efforts to obtain control of 
the trade-union movement, when in a 
recent election, the Nationalist-domi- 
nated group won a majority of seats on 
the General Council of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union ‘the largest trade union in 
South Africa), thus ensuring control of 
the future policies of the Union. Indica- 
tive of the Government’s attitude to- 
wards independent trade-union move- 
ments was the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to investigate the 
affairs of the Garment Workers’ Union, 
and the appointment of a commission to 
recommend changes in the present labor 
laws. The subjects to be considered by 
this latter commission, as announced by 
the Minister of Labor, include more ade- 
quate powers of control of the conduct 
of trade unions; compulsory settlement 
of labor disputes; and definition of the 
functions of trade-union officials. These 
provisions have resulted in considerable 
apprehension on the part of the orthodox 
trade unions. 

Imports of merchandise in September 
1948 totaled £29,466 ,400 as compared with 
£21,655,694 in September 1947. Total ex- 
ports from the Union in September 1948, 
excluding gold, amounted to £11,006,901 


Exchange and Finance 


DEVELOPMENTS TO DATE RELATING TO NEW 
EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS 


On November 26, the Union Government, 
taking cognizance of the shipping difficul- 
ties in the United States arising out of the 
longshoremen’'s strike, announced a revision 
of that part of the new exchange quota reg- 
ulations [see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
November 26 and December 6, 1948, for de- 
tails of these regulations], which provided for 
the unrestricted issuance of exchange only 
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for orders placed prior to November 5 and 
shipped up to and including November 30, 
1948. Under the revised regulation, banks 
are authorized to provide exchange where 
evidence is presented to banks that the goods 
were despatched for shipment not later than 
November 20, 1948, irrespective of the date 
such goods are actually shipped from United 
States ports. This concession, however, does 
not apply to goods on the prohibited list 
which must have been in transit through 
November 12, 1948. The Government also 
previously announced that exchange would 
be provided for orders placed prior to Nov- 
ember 5 for lumber and unworked steel prcd- 
ucts irrespective of date of shipment 

In view of the quota restrictions now im- 
posed on the issuance of exchange for non- 
sterling imports, United States exporters, be- 
fore effecting any shipments to the Union 
should satisfy themselves that the South 
African importers will have available an ex- 
change quota sufficient to cover the cost of 
the goods (and services such as freight and 
insurance) and that exchange has been ear- 
marked to provide for the relative drawing 
Letters of credit established for the importa- 
tion of non-sterling goods should contain a 


clause reading “Exchange authorized under 


Exchange License No Alter- 
natively, importers in South Africa may as- 
sign all or any part of their exchange quota 
to their shippers, agent bankers in the 


United States, but the American exporter 
should make certain that such allocations 
have been made 

American exporters who ship goods on sight 
or time drafts after November 30, 1948, run 
the risk that importers in South Africa may 
have exceeded their exchange quota for the 
year and consequently will not have the 
necessary exchange to meet payments of such 


drafts 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE PERCOLATORS EXEMPT FROM 
PURCHASE TAX 


The Commissioners of Customs and Ex- 
cise of the United Kingdom have issued a 
notice that exempts gas and electric coffee 


percolators from liability purchase tax, 
effective November 9, 1948 Domestic per- 
colators without heating elements are als 
exempt if they are not of gold or silver 
(chargeable at 100 percent or if they are 
not made wholly or partly of stainless steel, 
nickel, Britannia metal, nickel silver, pewter 
or similar metals (chargeable at 334, per- 
cent). The purchase tax is collected on im- 


ports as well as domestic products 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS EXEMPT FROM KEY 
INDUSTRY DUTY 

The British Treasury has exempted the 
following products from Key Industry Duty 
for the period November 18, 1948, through 
December 31, 1948: Gas mantle ash, dutiable 
only by reason of containing as a part or 
ingredient one or more oxides of rare earth 
metals, and tricyan-triamide 


Uruguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated November 22, 1948) 


The threat to a successful tourist sea- 
son and the shortage of meat in Monte- 





video were topics of major concern in 
Uruguay during the past month. The 
tourist trade, principally from Argen- 
tina, was threatened by the recent impo- 
sition by Argentina of sharp restrictions 
on the purchase of foreign exchange for 
travel 

The meat shortage is a regular prob- 
lem during the winter in Uruguay, inas- 
much as little artificial pasturage is pre- 
pared. However, the shortage has been 
intensified in Montevideo, reportedly be- 
cause of official price controls and regu- 
lations, which have diverted cattle to the 
uncontrolled and more profitable inte- 
rior market In order to relieve the 
Slaughter was officially re- 
stricted in the markets bordering on 
Montevideo, and a Government-to- 
Government agreement with Argentina 
was made, providing for the shipment of 
slaughtered cattle to Uruguay, on a loan 


shortage, 


basis 

The Government extended its subsidy 
of over 0.07 peso per liter on milk in 
Montevideo until January 1, and author- 
ized the National Subsistence and Price 
Control Board to expropriate, for dis- 
tribution at fixed prices, 66,000 crates of 
eggs in cold storage and the 10,000 tons 
of potatoes for which an import quota 
was opened in August 

The outlook for wheat, flaxseed, and 
other crops appeared good because of 
Wheat 
was expected to surpass last year’s large 
crop. Livestock was in 


favorable growing conditions 


good condition, 
and spring pastures were excellent. The 
new clip of wool, begun in October, was 
moving slowly, but producers were op- 
timistic in view of continuing high prices 
The clip this year is estimated at 68.000 
tons, approximately the same as last 
year’s production 

Unofficial data as of September 30 show 
an import balance for Uruguay of $15,- 
800,000, resulting from a sharp decrease 
in exports and continued high imports 
during July, August, and September 
Although the issuance of import licenses 
was severely restricted for some time, 
licenses were to be issued for the fourth 
quarter for $30,000,000, of which $17,- 
000,000 was to be allocated to the United 
States. 

The estimated 30,000 tons of flaxseed 
remaining from the 1947-48 crop was 
reportedly sold to the sterling area. 
Quotas for export of 50,000 tons of wheat 
were opened in anticipation of an ex- 
cellent wheat crop. Bids were also called 
for by the Bank of the Republic for 
30,000 tons of wheat flour for Brazil, to 
be sold on a barter basis for lumber and 
yerba mate 

Import quotas were announced as fol- 
lows: $100,000 for bananas; $650,000 for 
cotton fiber from Brazil and Paraguay; 
$50,000 for tobacco from Paraguay; 
$125,000 for cigarettes from the United 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


Automotive imports into Brazil totaled 
12,452 passenger cars valued at 463,643,- 
000 cruzeiros in the first quarter of 1948, 
compared with 5,286 units valued at 
136,538,000 cruzeiros in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1947 (1 cruzeiro=$0.0534, 
United States currency). 

The combined value of imports of mo- 
tor vehicles, accesSories, and parts during 
the period January-April 1948 amounted 
to 900,927,000 cruzeiros, or 16 percent of 
total imports. Implementation of im- 
port controls established during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948 is expected to reduce 
substantially the volume of such imports 


COMPLETION OF ASSEMBLY PLANT, 
DENMARK 

A new automotive assembly plant was 
completed recently by A/S Nordiak 
Dieselauto of Copenhagen (this com- 
pany is the sole representative in Den- 
mark for a number of United States, 
British, Swedish, and Czechoslovakian 
passenger cars and trucks as Well as a 
British tractor). The new plant is in- 
tended primarily for the assembly of 
“Burwain” Autodiesel trucks and busses; 
it will also be used for the assembly of 
British and United States cars. 

The plant’s annual capacity is 2,500 
to 3,000 automobiles and trucks, about 
2,500 tractors, and 10,000 to 12,000 units 
of agricultural machinery 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION 


Japanese production of 1,485 three- 
wheel trucks in July 1948 exceeded the 
average monthly output of 1,333 in 1937, 
the peak prewar year. 

The manufacture of 118 electric auto- 
motive cars in July, which compared with 
an average output of 17 in 1941, broke 
all previous records. 


PROJECT FOR MASS PRODUCTION OF 
AUTOMOBILES, SPAIN 


The participation of the state holding 
company, the Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria (I. N.I.), in an arrangement with 
the Urquijo Bank and the Fiat Co. for 
the manufacture of automobiles in Spain 
was approved by the Spanish Council of 
Ministers on September 1, 1948. The 
I. N. I., through its affiliate, the Empresa 
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Nacional de Autocamiones, has been en- 
gaged in the production of motor trucks 
and busses but is entering the passenger- 
car field for the first time. 

At present, Urquijo has signed an 
agreement with Fiat, and I. N. I. has 
made an arrangement with Urquijo. An 
initial capitalization of 200,000,000 pe- 
setas, with an eventual increase to 400,- 
000,000 is planned; I. N. I. is to purchase 
51 percent of the stock and the remain- 
ing 49 percent is to be brought by the 
Bank. Fiat will not contribute capital, 
but will supply parts, patents, and tech- 
nicians. The parts are to be imported 
under provisions of the recent commer- 
cial treaty with Italy, which provided for 
the purchase from that country of auto- 
mobile parts and accessories worth 14,- 
000,000 pesetas. The names of the com- 
pany and the automobile have not been 
chosen. 


U. S. AUTOMOBILE IMPORTS INTO SWEDEN 
REDUCED 


The Swedish automobile market is 
shifting to European sources as a result 
of the import policy in connection with 
efforts to conserve dollars. 

Hardships are at present experienced 
by Swedish plants assembling United 
States cars and by the Swedish manufac- 
turers, AB Volvo and Scania-Vabis, which 
purchase United States component parts, 
according to the Swedish press. 

The registration of new United States 
cars dropped by almost half in the first 
6 months of 1948, compared with last 
year, whereas the registration of British, 
German, Italian, and Czechoslovakian 
cars increased. Registrations of French 
cars decreased, by about 15 percent, from 
the first 6 months of 1947. It is expected 
that the Swedish registration statistics 
for the last half of this year will more 
clearly indicate the difficult position of 
the United States automobile importers. 


Beverages 
ies 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


Production of wine in Uruguay from 
the last harvest reached a total of 65,- 
000,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) by 
the end of June 1948. This amount is 
sufficient for normal domestic consump- 
tion. 

The price of wines rose about 6 percent 
wholesale and 3 percent retail toward the 
end of the second quarter of 1948. The 






reduced quantity of available foreign 
wines, due to shortage of foreign ex- 
change, led the Uruguayan industry to 
experiment with a champagne type and 
other types of foreign wines. Total con- 
sumption of wine in the second quarter 
of 1948 amounted to 15,000,000 liters. 

Consumpticen of beverages of high al- 
cohol content and domestic production 
(a Government monopoly) were normal. 
Annual consumption of the two most 
popular locally made drinks of this type 
(cana, an inexpensive sugarcane rum, and 
grapa, an inexpensive type of brandy) 
is estimated at 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
liters. 

Consumption of both wines ana 
stronger alcoholic drinks is trending up- 
ward, as a result of the increasing pur- 
chasing power among the working popu- 
lation. 

Production of beer and soft drinks, as 
well as consumption, was normal for the 
season. During the fall and winter sea- 
sons, consumption of these types of bev- 
erages fall in line with a rise in consump- 
tion of wines. 

By law, alcoholic beverages (domestic 
or imported) may not be sold in bottles 
of more than 1-liter content after Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. It is reported that ANCAP, 
the alcohol monopoly, is considering the 
installation of machinery for the manu- 
facture of its own bottles, which would, 
of course, affect Uruguay’s glass industry. 


i . 
Chemicals 
ADDITIONS TO AUSTRIA’S PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULES 


Coal-tar dyes, intermediates (princi- 
pally nitro-benzene), and fine organics 
have been added to Austrian production 
schedules. Two plants for the manufac- 
ture of organic chemicals began commer- 
cial production in July 1948. 


IMPORTS OF SULFUR, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of sulfur in the first 
quarter of 1948 totaled 5,064 metric tons, 
valued at $203,850, according to the Bra- 
zilian Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied 4,379 tons. Imports of 
this material in the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 8,290 tons, worth $287,400. 


BRITISH MALAYA’S IMPORTS FROM JU. S. 


British Malaya’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors from the United 
States in the second quarter of 1948 were 
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S$2,614,728 (S$l 
United States currency), according to 
official customs statistics. These mate- 
rials were among the principal imports 
from the United States. 


valued at $0.4719, 


CuBa’s INTEREST IN USE OF CALCIUM 
CYANAMIDE AS WEED KILLER 


Experiments in Cuba in the use of cal- 
cium cyanamide to control weeds in to- 
bacco-seed beds have been conducted 
unsuccessfully for 2 years. However, the 
first year the material was applied im- 
properly, and in 1948 a hurricane de- 
stroyed the experimental beds. A third 
attempt will probably be made in 1949. 

Pineapple growers have shown great 
interest in calcium cyanamide as a weed 
killer. Present methods of weed control 
are costly; a product that will reduce 
the expense and increase yields is con- 
sidered a necessity. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA AND DENMARK 


Under an agreement covering the pe- 
riod September 1948 through August 
1949, Denmark will export to Czecho- 
slovakia casein valued at slightly more 
than $1,000,000. Czechoslovakia will 
supply Denmark with chemical products 
valued at $417,000. 


Dye Imports, EIRE 


In the 8-month period January—Au- 
gust 1948, Eire’s imports of dyes totaled 
4,932 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds), valued at £124,876, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce. Imports of 
these materials in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947 amounted to 4,408 hundred- 
weight, worth £92,352. 


HUNGARIAN (GOVERNMENT'S INVESTMENT 
IN MANUFACTURE OF NATRIUM SILICO- 
FLUORIDE 


In the period August—December 1948, 
the Hungarian Government planned to 
invest 350,000 forints (11.65 forints 
US$1) in the processing of natrium silo- 
cofluoride. This material is a byproduct 
of superphosphate manufacture and is 
used in the production of enamels and 
aluminum. 


NITROGEN-PRODUCTION GOAL, ITALY 


Italy’s production goal for nitrogen 
(from synthetic ammonia), to be at- 
tained in 1951-52, is 230,000 metric tons. 
This will be 200 percent of the 1938 out- 
put and 153 percent of maximum pro- 
duction. 


MANUFACTURE OF J-ACID, JAPAN 


The September 1948 output of 580 
kilograms of J-acid, an important dye 
intermediate, is the first postwar pro- 
duction of this material by the Japanese 
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Hodogaya Chemical Co. The company’s 
new J-acid plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion in April 1949; its ultimate ca- 
pacity is 8 metric tons monthly. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


In the second quarter of 1948 the Re- 
public of the Philippines imported fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials valued at 
$204,500, according to official customs 
statistics. Imports of fertilizers in the 
preceding quarter totaled $465,000. 


CoAL-TAR-DYE DELIVERIES TO SWEDEN 
FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Under the Netherlands-Swedish trade 
agreement, additional deliveries to 
Sweden from the Netherlands in 1948 
will include coal-tar dyes valued at 
1,700,000 crowns (1 crown=approxi- 
mately $0.2782, United States currency.) 


UsE oF 2,4-D as WEED KILLER, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Experiments with wheat and corn con- 
ducted recently by South African agri- 
cultural stations have shown that the 
use of 2,4-D to kill weeds increases yields 
by as much as 25 percent, a foreign chem- 
ical publication states. 

This weed killer also has been useful 
in killing the water hyacinth, whose 
eradication has been a considerable prob- 
lem. Other preparations have contained 
poisons and could not be used in water. 


Sopa-AsH CONSUMPTION INCREASED, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Consumption of soda ash in South 
Africa has risen from approximately 
7,000 tons annually in 1938 to 35,000 tons 
in 1947, a foreign chemical publication 
states. The world shortage of this ma- 
terial has limited consumers to about 70 
percent of their needs. The Union ob- 
tains the bulk of its requirements from 
Lake Magadi, Kenya 


U. K.’s Exports 


The United Kingdom's exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in Sep- 
tember 1948 totaled £7,522,000, an in- 
crease of £500,000 from those in the pre- 
ceding month, according to statistics of 
the Board of Trade. Imports of these 
materials dropped slightly in Septem- 
ber—to £2,620,000 from £2,627,000 in 
August. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY SHALE PLANT, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The shale plant of Scottish Oils, Ltd., 
near Edinburgh, Scotland, U. K., pro- 
duces certain chemical products. These 
include industrial naphthas and the new 
detergent known as Iranopol. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY LIMITED, MEXICO 


Construction activities throughout the 
Republic of Mexico have been limited for 
nearly 2 years by the scarcity and high 
prices of building materials and by lack 
of credit. Many buildings remain partly 
completed, and various contemplated 
projects have not been started 

Cement has been in fairly free supply 
since the latter part of 1947, and domes- 
tic producers of concrete reinforcing bars 
are supplying the greater portion of the 
country’s requirements. Structural steel 
is said to be scarce, but it is being used 
in many buildings. Other building mate- 
rials, including flooring, window frames, 
sashes, doors, sanitary fixtures, and 
builders’ hardware, are still scarce and 
expensive, but not so critically short as 
they were during the war and up to the 
latter part of 1947. The demand is not 
SO great as it formerly was, and domestic 
concerns are manufacturing these mate- 
rials in increasing amounts. 

The number of buildings finished in the 
first 5 months of 1948 was 2,555, com- 
pared with 2,650 in the like period of 1947 
and 2,823 in the 1946 period. Builders 
express the opinion that most of the 
smaller dwellings under way will be com- 
pleted, more or less on schedule, but no 
new construction, other than Govern- 
ment projects, will be undertaken in the 
near future 


ESTIMATES OF DWELLING CONSTRUCTION, 
NORWAY 


The Norwegian national budget in- 
cluded an estimate that 12,500 new dwell- 
ing units would be completed in Norway 
in 1948, but the September report of the 
Minister of Commerce projected that 15,- 
000 units would be completed before the 
end of the year. At the same time, it in- 
dicated a decline in the rate at which 
new construction might be undertaken 

It is stated that 14,500 new dwelling 
units, or 2,500 more than were estimated 
in the 1947 budget, were completed in 
1947. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSING PROGRAM, 
VENEZUELA 

The low-cost housing program of the 
Venezuelan Government is managed by 
the Banco Obrero, a Government organ- 
ization. The bank recently released sta- 
tistics on the development of its program 
which indicated that 1,915 dwellings were 
completed in 1947 and 1,257 were finished 
in the first 9 months of 1948. It was 
also stated that plans include the con- 
struction of 3,607 individual dwellings; 
contracts had been let for 967 homes; 
and 1,762 units were actually under con- 
struction. 
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Electrical 
Kqu ipment 


STEAM TURBINE BEING BUILT FOR ELEC- 

TRIC-POWER COMPANY, ARGENTINA 

The firm of Brown-Boveri (Swiss) will 
construct a steam turbine of 60,000 kilo- 
watts at 3,000 revolutions per minute for 
the main plant of the Cia. Italo Argen- 
tina de Electricidad, of Buenos Aires. 

This turbine, the largest in South 
America, is the fiftieth ordered from 
Brown-Boveri by Argentina. The total 
installed power of the 50 turbines would 
amount to 400,000 kilowatts. 


DEMAND FOR WELDERS MET By IMPORTS, 
INDIA 


There are at least three British-made 
stud welders available for sale in the 
Indian market in addition to a fourth 
that is produced by a United States man- 
ufacturer. Metal-working plants and 
shops are the chief Indian customers for 
stud welders. Statistics of annual con- 
sumption in the Bombay area are not 
available, but a leading tool merchant 
estimates that yearly sales amount to 
about 500 units of all types of welders; 
sales possibilities are expected to increase 
with the opening of new manufacturing 
enterprises. As welders are not Manu- 
factured domestically, the entire demand 
is met by imports. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


Cocoa EXporRTS, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Exports of cocoa from the Ivory Coast 
colony, French West Africa, in the first 
7 months of 1948 amounted to 13,042 
metric tons. Of this amount France re- 
ceived 10,858 tons, Algeria 1,087 tons, 
Belgium 700 tons, Morocco 247 tons, and 
Tunisia 150 tons 


COFFEE PRODUCTION, ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE 
West AFRICA 


Production of coffee in Angola, Portu- 
guese West Africa, in 1948 is unofficially 
estimated at 621,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as 
compared with 776,000 bags in 1947 

Heavy exports recorded during the 
early part of 1948 exhausted stocks which 
had accumulated from the 1947 crop. 
Stocks were almost negligible at the be- 
ginning of the picking season in May 
1948 

During the first 5 months of 1948 
Angola exported 352,749 bags of coffee 
valued at 120,660,153 angolares ($1U.S. 
currency =24.765 angolares), as com- 
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pared with 315,781 bags in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, an increase of 
12 percent in quantity. The United 
States was the leading customer in the 
first 5 months of 1947 taking 87,186 bags, 
and in the first 5 months of 1948, 54,295 
bags were exported to this country. The 
decline in coffee exports to the United 
States can be attributed to current ex- 
change regulations whereby dollar 
credits must be converted at the bank’s 
official buying rate. Local dealers state 
they are less interested in selling coffee 
to the United States inasmuch as they 
are unable to apply dollar credits on the 
purchase of United States products 
which require individual import licenses. 

Great Britain resumed purchasing cof- 
fee in Angola in 1948, taking 56,583 bags 
in the first 5 months of the year. 


TEA PRODUCTION, CEYLON 


Production of black tea in Ceylon in 
1948 is estimated at 282,000,000 pounds, 
as compared with 298,526,296 pounds of 
black tea in 1947. 

The last recorded export of Ceylon 
green tea was 1,264 pounds in the first 
6 months of 1946. Official statistics of 
the Ceylon Government indicate that 
there has been no production and no 
further export of green tea from Ceylon 
since 1946. 

Government and trade estimates place 
the exportable surplus of Ceylon black 
tea for 1948 at about 272,000,000 pounds, 
allowing 10,000,000 pounds for local con- 
sumption during the current tea crop 
year, which corresponds to the calendar 
year, 

The total amount of Ceylon black tea 
exported has increased from 70,838,605 
pounds, valued at $45,262,474.20, in the 
first quarter of 1948 to 78,151,516 pounds, 
valued at $45,998,678.43 in the second 
quarter of 1948. 

The new tea agreement, which will 
supplement the former International 
Tea Agreement between Ceylon, India 
(including Pakistan), and the Nether- 
lands, that expired on March 31, 1948, 
still remains unsigned. The old agree- 
ment continues in operation by mutual 
consent until the new agreement is 
signed 


TEA PRODUCTION, PAKISTAN 


Tea is a “money crop” in Pakistan, in- 
asmuch as about 30,000,000 pounds nor- 
mally are exported. Production amounts 
to about 41,900,000 pounds, grown on 
80,000 acres, 95 percent of which are 
located in Sylhet, Eastern Pakistan. 


RASPBERRY TRADE, SCOTLAND (U. K.) 


Sales of raspberries in eastern Scot- 
land exceeded £1,000,000 ($4,000,000) in 
the past season. Production of rasp- 
berries in 1948 was well over 5,000 tons. 
It eclipsed the previous high record and 
was greater than the amount required 


under contract for processing at the start 
of the season. 

The entire crop was sold at prices 
ranging from £170 ($680) to £200 ($800) 
a ton, as against a control price of £112 
($446) in 1947, and a prewar average of 
£26 ($104). 

In the early part of the season, before 
the raspberry stems had blossomed, big 
buyers including representatives from 
two well-known processing firms were 
offering 5-year contracts. One English 
cooperative society bought extensively 
over the period 1949-53, inclusive, at 
£135 ($540) a ton. 

A persistent demand for raspberries is 
said to be in prospect. Growers believe 
that, even with plantings well in excess 
of the present rate, there is no chance of 
overproduction, at least in the imme- 
diate future. 

It is reported that no decision will be 
made in regard to the effect of deration- 
ing on the raspberry industry until 1949. 


Fruits and Nuts 


TRADE IN CITRUS FRUIT, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The official November 1 estimate of the 
1948-49 (March 1, 1948—February 28, 
1949) citrus production in the Union of 
South Africa is 15,000,000 pockets aver- 
aging 30 pounds each, of which 7,900,000 
pockets, or 3,400,000 cases, will be ex- 
ported according to preliminary estimate. 
The 1947-48 final estimate was 14,620,000 
pockets. 

The production forecast for the 1949- 
50 season is 16,500,000 pockets of which 
9,800,000 pockets, or 4,200,000 cases, 
probably will be exported. 

A total of 2,605,143 cases of 65 to 70 
pounds each was exported from the be- 
ginning of the season on March 1, 1948, 
until September 30, 1948. Exports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1947 to- 
taled 2,602,481. The United Kingdom 
took the bulk of the exports in both years, 
2,413,834 cases in the 1947-48 season and 
2,305,019 cases in the 1948-49 season. 


SPAIN’S TRADE IN PICKLED OLIVES 


Spain’s 1948 crop of green olives for 
pickling is estimated by the trade at 5,000 
hogsheads (800,000 gallons) of queen 
Olives and about 30,000 hogsheads (4,- 
800,000 gallons) of manzanilla olives. It 
is estimated that 70 percent of these 
olives will be suitable for export to the 
United States. 

It is expected that a concerted effort 
will be made to pickle all olives possible 
as the low 1948 export prices will prob- 
ably cause a demand high enough to ex- 
haust the greater part of existing 1946 
and 1947 stocks before the end of the 
year, and the 1948 crop will be inade- 
quate to fill expected export demand. 

Exports of stuffed olives to the United 
States in the first 9 months of 1948 
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amounted to 5,931,510 gallons, valued at 
$10,601,828, as compared with 2,617,441 
gallons, valued at $5,986,869, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Exports of 
plain olives to the United States in the 
January—September 1948, period totaled 
3,328,438 gallons, valued at $4,007,907, as 
against 1,854,443 gallons, valued at $3,- 
129,067 in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

It is reported that further contracts 
have been signed for an additional 1,256,- 
800 gallons of queen olives and 1,170,560 
gallons of manzanilla olives from the 
1947 olive crop to be shipped before the 
end of 1948. It is estimated by the trade 
that there are about 1,600,000 gallons 
of queen olives and 3,200,000 gallons of 
manzanilla olives of the 1946 and 1947 
crops which have not been contracted 
for. 

The amount of the 1948 olive crop that 
may be available for shipment is esti- 
mated at from 400,000 to 480,000 gallons 
of queen olives, and about 3,200,000 gal- 
lons of manzanilla olives. Exports to 
Canada in the first 9 months of 1948 
were valued at $275,000. Most of the 
olives went to Canada in transit through 
the United States. The other countries 
purchasing pickled olives in order of im- 
portance are Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, Eng- 
land, Argentina, and the Philippines. 


Grain and Products 
AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT TRADE 


Official estimates of the Australian 
wheat yield in 1948-49 have not yet been 
issued for all states, but from trade and 
official figures available it would appear 
that total production may be between 
180,000,000 and 190,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 220,000,000 bushels in the 
previous season. 

Except for a small quantity of low- 
grade grain, all of the 1947-48 season’s 
wheat has been sold, and at the end of 
September 1948 about 109,000,000 bushels 
had been shipped from the 203,000,000 
bushels delivered to the Australian 
Wheat Board. 

According to an announcement made 
by the Commonwealth Minister for Com- 
merce and Agriculture early in October, 
25,000 tons (about 9,300,000 bushels) of 
low-grade wheat were sold to Japan for 
shipment during October and the first 
half of November. In announcing the 
sale, the Minister said there were still 
15,000,000 bushels of substandard wheat 
on hand, but this was expected to be 
reduced to 9,000,000 bushels before the 
commencement of the 1948-49 season on 
December 1, 1948. 

Exports of wheat and flour (in terms of 
wheat, in the 9 months ended August 31, 
1948) which were 103,754,557 bushels, 
were more than treble those of 31,972,983 
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bushels in the corresponding period of 
the 1946-47 season. The 1947-48 season’s 
shipments were composed of 170,626,536 
bushels of wheat and the equivalent of 
33,128,021 bushels of wheat in flour 
(690,167.1 tons) as compared with 6,788,- 
782 bushels and 25,184,201 bushels (524,- 
670.85 tons) in the corresponding period 
of the 1946-47 cereal year. 


TRADE IN CLOVER SEED, FRANCE 


Production of crimson clover seed in 
France in 1948 is unofficially estimated 
at 2,000 metric tons, about the same as 
last year’s crop. Both crops were below 
average in quantity. The rate of germ- 
ination of seed from the 1948 crop is 
reported to be high. 

About 600 tons of seed from the new 
crop had been exported by the last week 
in October, of which 100 tons went to the 
United States. Additional exports may 
amount to from 300 to 400 tons. 

Exports of crimson clover seed in the 
1947-48 season ‘July 1, 1947-June 30, 
1948) amounted to 1,350 tons. Germany 
(three western zones) purchased 1,000 
tons, Czechoslovakia 113 tons, United 
States 65 tons, Austria 30 tons, Belgium 
27 tons, Switzerland 20 tons, Netherlands 
10 tons, and the remainder, in small 
quantities, went to other destinations. 

Prices of crimson clover seed have 
risen sharply in recent months as a result 
of the poor 1948 crop. 

The 1948 French red clover crop is esti- 
mated at from 8,000 to 9,000 metric tons 
Prospective exports are estimated at 
from 1,000 to 2,000 tons. Exports of red 
clover seed in the 1947-48 season 
amounted to 1,300 tons. Germany 
bought 760 tons, United States 300 tons, 
Belgium 32 tons, Netherlands 20 tons, 
Switzerland 3 tons, and the remainder 
was shipped to several countries. Ap- 
proximately 500 tons of red clover seed 
were imported from England in the early 
part of the 1947-48 season, when it was 
thought that the domestic crop would be 
deficient. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR EXPORTS, JAMAICA 


Exports of sugar from Jamaica in the 
first 9 months of 1948 amounted to 
133,864 tons, of which the United King- 
dom took 92,450 tons, Canada 41,038 tons, 
British Honduras 176 tons, and Bahamas 
200 tons. 


SuGar BEET PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Sugar beet production in Canada was 
continued in 1948 on an even keel, re- 
gardless of increased imports of cane 
sugar, both raw and refined, in 1947 and 
during the first 6 months of 1948. Raw 
sugar imports in 1947 amounted to nearly 
500,000 short tons, an increase of 674 
tons over that of 1946. Imports during 
the first half of 1948 were over 250,000 


tons as contrasted with 168,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947. Sim- 
ilar import increases were made in re- 
fined cane sugar. 

The removal of ration controls on sales 
of sugar in Canada a year ago and in- 
creased population have enlarged local] 
consumption of sugar in 1947 and 1948, 
but such demands have not increased 
sugar beet production. 

Total harvested area in 1948 is antici- 
pated to be 59,600 acres as compared with 
58,500 acres in 1947, but with yield per 
acre estimated at 10.18 tons compared 
with 10.35 tons in 1947. Production is 
expected to amount to 607,000 tons, as 
compared with 605,600 tons in 1947 


lron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South African ingot-steel output in 
August 1948 was more than 8,000 short 
tons below the rate a year earlier, but 
pig-iron and _ “(ferro-alloy' production 
showed little change The combined 
production of the South Africa Iron & 
Steel Industrial Corporation, Ltd.; the 
Union Steel Corporation, Ltd., and Afri- 
can Metals Corporation, Ltd., during 
August 1948 amounted to 62,690 short 
tons of pig iron, 1,120 short tons of ferro- 
alloys, and 53,544 short tons of open- 
hearth steel Production for 
these same companies in August 1947 
totaled 61,248 short tons of pig iron, 857 
short tons of ferro-alloys, and 61,807 
short tons of open-hearth steel ingots 


ingots 


Leather and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, BRAZIL 


Meat packers in Sao Paulo, Brazil, sold 
substantial quantities of hides to the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Italy during August, September, and Oc- 
tober 1948. Exports from January 
through July 1948 ‘with comparative 
data for 1947 in parentheses) were as 
follows (in tons) : Salted cowhides, 32,779 
(35,817) ;: dry cowhides, 5,343 (5,218); dry 
kidskin, 1,021 (1,083); wild-boar skins, 
256 (240): dry goatskins, 1,143 (760); 
snake, crocodile, and lizard skins, 80 (90). 

Domestic tanners are now stressing the 
need for better-quality hides and skins 
to enable them to reduce production 
costs and improve the quality of leather 

Imports of chamois and Morocco 
leathers amounted to 1,171 kilograms in 
January—May 1948. The share from the 
United States was 101 kilograms. Im- 
ports of enameled, embossed, and plain 
leather in the same period amounted to 
26,931 kilograms, and of unspecified 
leathers, 6,819 kilograms, of which the 
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United States supplied 9,661 and 2,926 
kilograms, respectively. 

Exports of leather dropped to 537 tons 
in the first 7 months of 1948 from 1,847 
tons in the like period of 1947. Sole- 
leather exports were most severely cur- 
tailed, followed by upper leathers. Pros- 
pects for the sale of United States leath- 
restrictions which favor purchases from 
ers in Brazil are poor because of import 
soft-currency countries. 

Exports of hides, skins, and leather in 
the first half of 1948 are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Hide, Skin, and Leather Eavports in First 
Half of 1948, Brazil 


To the 
United 
States 


ee January 
biomes June 1048 


Hides and skins Wilograms' Wilograms 
W ild-boar skins, raw 228, 580 204, 651 
Capivara skins, raw 138, 467 128, 677 
Deerskins 188, OST ISS, 037 
Wild animal skins, n 12, 940 12,853 
Salted cowhide 22, W90, O44 2, 106, 067 
Salted pigskin 6, 339 7, 862 
Drv cowhide 4, 000, 487 115, 804 
Drv goatskin W15, 275 M15, 275 
Dry sheepskir V0, 322 140, 69 
Dry pigskit 4,011 4,011 
Reptile skir (2,119 69, 317 
Hide serap 248, 7S 178, 400 
Hid ind sk 20, 83 20, SY 

Leather 
I 1 deerskir au 
| d cowhide ! 

leather ‘44 44 
Panned goatskin 4,073 l 
ranned sheepskit }2¢ 12 
Fanned | kin HH), S86 20, 74 
la d reptile sk 1, 700 If 74 
Kid athe chan + 

ind sue leather Ss 
la d calfskins Hl, 3 } 
Cowhide na If 
I her ] 1) 
k py i 2046 pound 
SOURCE Ministér da Fazenda 


VALONIA PRODUCTION AND SALES, GREECE 


The 1948 valonia crop in Greece, esti- 
mated at about 6,500 metric toms, is ex- 
pected to be the poorest on record since 
1934 ‘when 12,000 tons were produced), 
with the exception of the years of occu- 
pation. Production in 1947 amounted to 
9000 tons. During the valonia crop year 
ended September 1948, demand from 
most European consumers of Greek tan- 
ning extracts was fairly active. How- 
ever, because of high production costs 
and adverse business conditions in 
Greece, several Central European coun- 
tries, France, and the Balkan countries 
have been getting their requirements 
from Turkey. Turkey and Greece are 
the only valonia-producing countries in 
the world 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Lumber exports from Canada totaled 
1,898,.147,000 board feet during the first 
9 months of 1948, an increase of 0.5 per- 
cent from the corresponding period of 
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1947, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Softwood exports ac- 
counted for 1,759,626,000 board feet, 
compared with 1,764,020,009 board feet 
in the first 9 months of 1947; and hard- 
wood exports, 138,521,000 board feet, 
compared with 123,669,000 board feet in 
the first 9 months of 1947. 


MAHOGANY LOG AND LUMBER EXPORTS, 
GOLD COAST 


Exports of mahogany logs and lumber 
from the Gold Coast during the first 6 
months of 1948 amounted to 1,310,048 
cubic feet valued at £521,882. Of this 
total, exports during May and June to- 
gether accounted for 86 percent—1,120,- 
758 cubic feet (1,002,006 cubic feet of logs 
and 118,752 of lumber) valued at £477,- 
276. During that 2-month period, the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were the principal markets, taking 817,- 
431 cubic feet and 226,290 cubic feet, re- 
spectively. 


CURRENT EXporT TRENDS IN SWEDEN 


At the close of September 1948, with 
prospects for at least 2 more months of 
open water for shipping, Swedish lumber 
exporters had sold 440,000 standards of 
a total projected export of 510,000 stand- 
ards in 1948. 

However, resistance to high prices has 
developed in the marketing of both sawn 
and planed lumber; several European 
countries, which under trade agreements 
contemplated sizable purchases of Swed- 
ish lumber, began to limit their buying 
during the third quarter of 1948 report- 
edly because of price considerations. 


Woop EXporTs, BRAZIL 


Wood exports from Brazil during the 
first 6 months of 1948 totaled 202,007 
metric tons, valued at 294,583,000 
cruzeiros. By quantity, such exports rep- 
resented a decrease of 21 percent (52,- 
752) tons from the corresponding period 
of 1947. Exports to the United States 
amounted to 11,269 tons, an increase of 
43 percent over the first 6 months of 
1947. 

During the second quarter of 1948, 
wood exports amounted to 78,708 tons 
valued at 119,572,000 cruzeiros. Pine ex- 
ports accounted for 62,419 tons valued at 
88,116,000 cruzeiros, compared with 106,- 
425 tons valued at 162,038,000 cruzeiros 
in the second quarter of 1947, repre- 
senting a decline of 41 percent in quan- 
tity and 46 percent in value. 

Of the total wood exports in the second 
quarter of 1948, exports to the United 
States amounted to 6,614 tons, or 8.4 per- 
cent. Shipments to the United States 
represented an increase of 42 percent 
over the preceding quarter, and 65 per- 
cent over the second quarter of 1947. 


U.S. S. R. To SHIP LUMBER TO U. K. 


The United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 
have recently concluded an agreement 


providing for shipment during 1948 of 
30,000 standards (nearly 60,000,000 board 
feet) of lumber to the United Kingdom 
by the Soviet Union. It is reported that 
the lumber will originate in former Ger- 
man and Polish territories now under 
Soviet control. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


NUMBER OF MACHINES IN SERVICE IN 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, NETHERLANDS 


Machines in service in the Netherlands 
clothing industry averaged 40,887 in the 
first quarter of 1948, as compared with 
34,020 in the corresponding period of 
1947 and averages of 29,172, 25,634, and 
31,020 in the years 1946, 1945, and 1941 
respectively. Of the total number of 
machines in service in the first quarter 
of 1948, 28,070 were sewing machines, 
9,684 were special machines, 1,645 were 
cutting machines, and 1,488 were press- 
ing machines. In addition, an average 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 machines have 
been out of service because of the need 
for repairs. 

The manufacture of machinery for the 
garment industry is negligible. Only one 
factory for the manufacture of sewing 
machines is in operation; however, an- 
other one is planned. 


MODERNIZATION AND PURCHASE OF NEW 
EQUIPMENT, VENEZUELA 


A loan of 30,000,000 bolivares has been 
offered by the Corporacién Venezolana 
de Fomento to textile manufacturers for 
the purchase of new equipment and the 
modernization of production methods. 
Recent years of prosperity in this indus- 
try have resulted in some reserves for 
the acquisition of new machinery. 

With few exceptions, the cotton mills 
are equipped with antiquated, and in 
some instances, obsolete machinery. 
Some installations are 30 to 35 years old, 
and maintenance often has been neg- 
lected. The modern plant of Sudamtex 
de Venezuela, C. A., installed recently 
in Maracay, has modern high-speed ma- 
chinery and air conditioning and is said 
to have the latest developments in cot- 
ton-mill design. (1 bolivar = about $0.30 
United States currency.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF PLANT FOR TREATMENT 
OF COPPER-SULFIDE ORES, CHILE 


Negotiations have been completed 
between the Chile Exploration Co. and 
the Chilean Government for construc- 
tion of a new plant for the treatment 
(concentrating, smelting, and refining) 
of copper-sulfide ores at the Chuqui- 
camata mines. These facilities will re- 
quire an investment of about US$130,- 
000,000 of which about US$60,000,000 
will be spent during the first 4 years 
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United States for extraction of oil. 


114,000,000 pounds a year. 


now in the manufacture of many plastics. 





New Castor-Oil Synthetics Spur Brazilian Producers 


With world demand for castor oil reaching unprecedented heights as a result of dis 
covery of hundreds of new uses for it in the synthetic field, Brazilian industrialists 
(according to the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau) are planning large-scale estab 
lishment of refineries in Brazil for processing castor beans, so far shipped mostly to the 


Brazil, as the world’s largest producer of castor beans, has indirectly contributed up to 
95 percent of total United States consumption of castor oil, which amounts to about 


Estimates from Brazil’s main producing State of Sao Paulo indicate that the castor 
bean crop recently harvested there will be enough to take care of demand from the United 
States. Sao Paulo last year exported about 47,000 metric tons of castor beans. 

When Brazil signed the recent Geneva tariff agreements, possibility of competition 
with foreign refineries arose through a tariff reduction of 14% cents a pound on castor oil 
agreed to by the United States in return for Brazilian reductions on other items. 

Export of the processed oil has been difficult previously because of haulage costs and 
low prices, except for a short period during the war when it was sold at 35 cents a pound 
and up. Introduction of improved methods and modern machinery in Brazilian oil 
refineries is expected by the Brazilians to add to the competitive capacity of Sao Paulo 
industralists, who will be aided by the spurt in demand. 

Besides its well-known uses in medicine and lubrication, castor oil is used in dyeing. 
soap-making, for imitation leathers, flypaper, typewriting ribbons, perfume aromatics, 
drying oils for paint, enamel, and varnishes, sebacic acid for synthesis of nylon fibers and 








(based on an exchange rate of US$1 for 
43 Chilean pesos). It is estimated that 
the new plant will increase the copper 
output of Chuquicamata mines from 
243,565 short tons for 1947, as reported 
by the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics, to about 270,000 short tons. The 
negotiations include agreement on the 
amortization and tax rates. 


EQUIPMENT ORDERED FOR BURMESE 
FACTORY 


Machinery has been ordered from the 
United States and Japan for a state- 
owned-and-operated spinning and weav- 
ing factory in Burma. The equipment 
includes 20,000 spindles and 200 power 
looms. 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTS 


Shipments of mining machinery to 
Norway lagged behind requirements dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1948, and showed 
no improvement over 1947. Chief causes 
were the standardization of most of the 
Norwegian mines on United States and 
Swedish equipment largely, coupied with 
the general shortage of United States 
currency and long delivery dates set by 
Swedish manufacturers. Domestic pro- 
duction is negligible; for example, the 
important items of rock drills and small 
compressors are manufactured on a small 
scale by a single plant. Requirements 
are greatly influenced by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government-financed Syd- 
varanger iron-ore mining facilities, the 
3-year requirements of which are esti- 
mated at about $5,000,000 United States 
currency. 

Imports of compressors into Norway in 
the first 6 months of 1948 were valued 
at 2,600,000 crowns, apportioned as fol- 
lows: 918,000 crowns from the United 
States, 650,000 crowns from the United 
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Kingdom, and the remainder from other 
sources. About one-third of these com- 
pressors went to the mining industry. (1 
crown = $0.2020 United States currency.) 

The demand for imports of construc- 
tion machinery has been boosted by new 
construction of dams and power stations 
These imports are being given preference 
by the authorities, who consider the de- 
velopment of electricity supply to be of 
first importance 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K 


Machinery exports from the United 
Kingdom have increased in value from 
£17,041,000 in the last quarter of 1947 to 
£18,831,000 in the first quarter of 1948 
and £20,892,000 in the second quarter of 
1948. 

Imports of machinery amounted to 
£2,933,000 in the last quarter of 1947, 
£3,675,009 in the first quarter of 1948. 
and £3,879,000 in the second quarter of 
1948. 

With a view to increasing British ex- 
ports of industrial engineering equip- 
ment, a 12-member engineering mission 
from the United Kingdom visited 
Toronto, Canada, during September to 
make a survey of engineering needs of 
Canadian industry. 

The objectives of the mission report- 
edly were to investigate market possibili- 
ties mainly for the heavier types of 
industrial-engineering equipment: to 
obtain first-hand information on any 
difficulties in regard to trade with 
Canada in the engineering industry; and 
to advise on the most suitable methods 
to adopt in order to effect a greater 
volume of exports from the United King- 
dom. 

British electrical-equipment exports to 
all parts of the world totaled $84,000,000 
in 1938; the goal for 1948 is $335,000,000 


Medieinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NEW PROCESS IN PRODUCING INSULIN, 
GERMANY 


A new process discovered in Frankfurt, 
Germany, makes possible a substantial 
increase in the output of insulin, says 
the World Health Organization at 
Geneva. This process replaces low-tem- 
perature treatment of pancreas glands 
by chemical dehydration and can be car- 
ried out simply even in the smallest 
abattoirs, it is stated 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY PLANT IN 
RADEBEUL ‘(DRESDEN KREIS) , GERMANY 


A pharmaceutical plant at Radebeul 
(‘Dresden Kreis), Germany, suffered no 
direct war damage is now operating in 
some sections at a rate exceeding pre- 
war; it employs about 550 persons, states 
the foreign press It manufactures 
pharmaceuticals based mainly on vege- 
table-product extracts and homeopathic 
preparations, and in both classes can 
meet the greater part of the needs of the 
Eastern Zone. The company commenced 
the production of penicillin on a com- 
mercial scale in March 1947 and market: 
it in the form of sodium salt for par- 
enteral! injection 


CINCHONA OUTPUT, JAVA 


Total output of estate cinchona in 
Java during 1948 is estimated at 8,000 
metric tons. From January through Au- 
gust, production amounted to 4,574 tons; 
in August alone, 569 tons were produced, 
according to preliminary figures. 


PENICILLIN NEEDS, GERMANY 


Negotiations between a large German 
chemical firm assisted by the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency of the U. K-U. S 
Zone and a United States company re- 
garding a contract for the manufacture 
of penicillin in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, have broken down, reports the 
foreign press. A solution is still being 
sought to the problem of insuring an 
adequate supply of penicillin for the Bi- 
zonal Area 


NATURAL-CAMPHOR IMPORTS, U. S 


Imports of natural camphor into the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1948 totaled 167,723 pounds, valued at 
$50,978. The shipments came from 
China, 100,823 pounds, value, $33,020; 
and Japan, 66,900 pounds, $17,958 


PHARMACEUTICAL COSTS IN ITALY 


The scale of inflation in Italy is re- 
flected in the claim by Italian pharma- 
ceutical manufactures that the thirty- 
fold increase in permitted prices does not 
compensate for the steep rise in produc- 
tion costs. There are some 800 manu- 
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facturing undertakings employing about 
20,000 persons, which are stated to be 
capable of supplying nearly all domestic 
demands for pharmaceuticals, according 
to the foreign press. 


Cop-LIvER OIL MANUFACTURE, NORWAY 


From January 1 to June 19, 1948, 109,- 
606 gallons of cod livers were used in 
Norway to manufacture oils other than 
steamed refined cod-liver oil, including 
pale cod-liver oil, light-brown cod-liver 
oil, and brown industrial cod-liver oil. 
The figures for the comparable periods 
of earlier years were as follows (in gal- 
lons): 1947, 129,684; 1946, 96,662; and 
1939, 125,087. 


TEA-WASTE IMPORTS, U. S. 


United States imports of tea waste 
(used in manufacture of caffeine) during 
the first 9 months of 1948 amounted to 
8,518,484 pounds, valued at $479,585. The 
chief sources were India, 5,395,096 
pounds, $335,298; China, excluding Tai- 
wan, 1,066,560 pounds, $36,894; Ceylon, 
806,400 pounds, $41,736; Taiwan (For- 
mosa), 722,519 pounds, $43,447; and the 
remainder, 527,909 pounds, $22,210, was 
imported from the United Kingdom. 


CINCHONA-BARK EXPORTS AND OUTPUT, 
VENEZUELA 


Total exports of cinchona bark from 
Venezuela in 1947 were recently esti- 
mated at about 1,000 kilograms, whereas 
in 1946 exports approximated 4,900 kilo- 
grams. In 1946, most shipments went to 
the United States. From 1940 through 
1945, the volume of exports of cinchona 
bark averaged about 1,500 kilograms. 

Peak exports of 143,000 pounds were 
reached in 1908. Since World War I, 
output of cinchona bark in Venezuela 
has progressively declined. The high 
cost of production has placed domestic 
output at a price disadvantage on foreign 
markets, and interest in exploiting cin- 
chona trees has dwindled. Reliable 
sources state that Venezuela may be con- 
sidered as a supplier of cinchona only in 
time of exceptional demand and when 
supplies are not available from the usual 
sources (Export data closely approxi- 
mate annual production.) 


SPAIN’S EXPORTS OF BOTANICAL DRUGS 


Exports of botanical drugs from Spain 
in 1947 totaled 569,932 kilograms, valued 
at 9,193,932 pesetas, reports the Euro- 
pean press. (Annual average rate, 1947: 
1 peseta=US$0.0913.) The United 
States was the leading customer, taking 
163,412 kilograms valued at 1,913,820 
pesetas, followed by the United King- 
dom, with 126,548 kilograms valued at 
2,374,531 pesetas. 


INCREASED DEMAND IN URUGUAY 


The demand in Uruguay for drugs and 
pharmaceuticals was reported in mid- 
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1948 to be exceptionally good. Demand 
was roughly estimated to be twice as 
large as the demand of 12 to 18 months 
ago. The major demand was for drugs 


for human consumption; however, the. 


sale of animal health remedies is also 
reported to be increasing steadily. 


VACCINE REQUIREMENTS, TRIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


A serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease is reported among the cattle 
herds in 32 Kreise (districts) of Hesse, 
and has resulted in the banning of all 
fairs and social gatherings in the in- 
fected areas, according to the Bipartite 
Food and Agriculture, and Forestry 
Group. 

The infection reportedly has spread to 
3 Kreise in both Wiirttemberg-Baden 
and North Rhein Westphalia, and to 2 
Kreise in Bavaria, and reports from the 
French Zone list 18 Kreise and 142 Ge- 
meinden (communities) afflicted by this 
epidemic. 

A Bipartite Agriculture official re- 
ported that four plane loads of vaccine 
had recently been flown into the Bizonal 
Area from Denmark, and that an addi- 
tional 2,000 liters are expected shortly. 
Reports indicate that efforts are being 
made to increase indigenous vaccine 
production at all plants now in operation 
in the Bizonal Area. 


IMPorTS, U. S. 


Arrivals of senna in the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 
1,611,575 pounds valued at $124,853. 
India accounted for 1,231,496 pounds 
valued at $76,728, and Sudan 324,564 
pounds ($41,709). China and Egypt pro- 
vided the remainder. 

Papain imports during the same pe- 
riod amounted to 318,314 pounds valued 
at $1,074,781. The two main suppliers, 
Ceylon and British East Africa, ac- 
counted for 76,744 pounds ($262,243) and 
218,944 pounds ($767,362), respectively. 

Imports of psyllium in the 9-month pe- 
riod totaled 3,358,679 pounds valued at 
$1,621,700. India, the leading source, 
accounted for 3,267,072 pounds, value 
$1,595,284. 

Imports of licorice extract during the 
same period totaled 840,124 pounds 
valued at $198,371. All but a negligible 
quantity came from the following two 
sources: Turkey, 440,278 pounds ($84,- 
996); and Spain 399,786 pounds ($113,- 
328). 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND MARKETING 
CONTROL, YUGOSLAVIA 


A recent Yugoslav Government regu- 
lation grants the Federal Committee of 
Public Health Protection full control over 
the production, importation, and mar- 
keting of pharmaceuticals in Yugoslavia. 

Importations of foreign pharmaceut- 
icals will be carried out under an annual 


plan to be formulated by the Committee 
and approved by the Federal Planning 
Commission. All importing agencies 
must furnish samples for testing to the 
Institute of the Federal Committee of 
Public Health Protection before products 
may be marketed. 

Although the regulation does not so 
specify, it should be noted that all im- 
portations of pharmaceuticals will be 
carried out by State agencies. Private 
commercial firms do not exist in Yugo- 
Slavia. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, and Waxes 


FINANCING OF CARNAUBA-WAX INDUSTRY, 
BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government has author- 
ized the Bank of Brazil to expend addi- 
tional sums in financing the remnants of 
carnauba wax stocks. It is reported that 
approximately $2,500,000 has already 
been spent for this purpose. The orig- 
inal authorization restricted financing to 
1946-47 and 1947-48 crops, but producers 
and handlers are pressing for additional 
legislation to permit an extension to the 
1948-49 and 1949-50 crops. 


PROCESSING OF CRUDE Gum ROsIN, 
MExIco 


Productos ForeStales, S. A., established 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1947, is proc- 
essing 200 metric tons of crude gum 
rosin monthly, from which approxi- 
mately 160 tons of rosin and 30 tons of 
refined turpentine are obtained. The 
domestic market absorbs most of the 
rosin, but a small amount is exported to 
Europe. The company exports its entire 
output of turpentine to the United 
States. 

The plant has had considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring raw material and less 
than 25 percent of its capacity of 900 
tons monthly is being used. Efforts to 
obtain additional concessions for tapping 
have been unsuccessful so far. 


TURPENTINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
POLAND 


Production of turpentine in Poland is 
increasing and in 1948 is expected to 
total 1,000 metric tons. This amount will 
not only meet domestic requirements but 
will leave an exportable surplus of 700 
tons. Exports so far in 1948, the first 
since the war, have gone to Denmark, 
Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHELLAC INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


Several proposals for future develop- 
ment of the shellac industry have been 
under consideration by the Indian Lac 
Cess Committee, a foreign chemical 
journal reports. It is planned to extend 
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for 3 years from April 1949 the intensive 
demonstration project in Bihar, West 
Bengal, and the United Provinces. The 
suggestion has been made that experi- 
enced scientific workers be sent to for- 
eign countries for technical education 
and research and that a lac-control and 
marketing board be established. It is 
also proposed that seedlac be removed 
from the list of prohibited imports and 
placed under the licensing system. 


GuM-TRAGACANTH IMPORTS, U. S. 


Imports of gum tragacanth into the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1948 amounted to 2,218,111 pounds 
valued at $1,981,651. All but a negligible 
quantity came from Iran. 


U. S. Imports OF MUCILAGINOUS AND 
AROMATIC GUMS 


United States imports of four import- 
ant mucilaginous gums during the first 
7 months of 1948 compared with the like 

eriod of 1947 (in parentheses) were as 

follows (in pounds): Arabic, 10,353,065 
(3,795,313); tragacanth, 1,815,357 (2,- 
616,173); karaya, 4,703,083 (4,302,907) ; 
and tragasol, 2,779,285 (784,800). 

Imports of aromatic gums into the 
United States during the same periods 
included the following items (in pounds) : 
Asafetida, 82,876 (61,133); benzoin, 47,- 
536 (226.611); labdanum, 2,204 (4,166); 
myrrh, 14,280 (5,646) ; olibanum, 307,674 
(256,340) ; guaiac, 3,102 (0). 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MADAGASCAR EXPORTS OF GRAPHITE 


Shipments of graphite to the United 
States from Madagascar during the first 
6 months of 1948, amounting to 1,012 
short tons, approximated the amount 
shipped during the entire calendar year 
1947, according to official customs statis- 
tics of Madagascar. Exports to the 
United States represented nearly 24 per- 
cent of total shipments during the first 
half of the current year, compared with 
about 10 percent during 1947. Although 
the rate of shipments to the United 
States increased during the first half of 
1948, total graphite exports from Mada- 
gascar are running somewhat below the 
1947 annual rate. 

Exports of graphite from Madagascar 
during 1947 and January—June 1948 are 
shown by country of destination in the 
accompanying table. 

Madagascar is the principal supplier 
of crystalline flake graphite for the 
United States. Receipts of this com- 
modity in the United States, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, totaled 
2,388 short tons during 1947 and 1,040 
during January—June 1948. The discrep- 
ancy between shipments of graphite from 
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Madagascar to the United States and 
arrivals in this country during 1947 is 
explained by the fact that a sizable 
amount of the graphite reported as 
shipped from Madagascar to the United 
States during 1946 was received during 
1947. During 1946, Madagascar ship- 
ments to the United States were reported 
as 4,288 short tons by Madagascar Official 
customs statistics; United States imports 
from Madagascar were reported as 3,200 
short tons by the Bureau of the Census. 
Vadagascar Exports of Graphite, 1947 and 
January—June 1948 


[In short tons 


2 January-June 


14s 
Destination 
Flake PW- Total | Flake P°*- Total 
ier der 
United States S15 203 1,018 S14 198 1,012 
United Kingdom 3, 338 519 3,857 (1, 707 421 (2,128 
France 2,803 1,434 4, 237 631 W2 1,133 
Belgium $2 16 is 
Denmark 11 11 
Italy 111 110 221 
Netherlands Ze 5 27 
Sweden 11 11 
Argentina 
Australia 134 134 2s 28 
South Africa 44 44 
rotal 7, 266 (2,342 9,608 3,185 1,121 (4, 306 
Sovrce: Official Customs Statistics, Madagascar 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANT BEING 
INSTALLED IN VENEZUELA 


A 50-ton solvent extraction plant has 
been installed at Puerto Cabello, Vene- 
zuela, by one of the most important soap 
and vegetable lard manufacturers. 
Copra and babassu will be the raw mate- 
rials processed in the new factory, which 
is reported to be the first plant in the 
world that will continuously and directly 
solvent-extract an oleaginous material 
with as high an oil content as copra, 
which is approximately 65 percent. 

There are reported to be two plants in 
operation in the United States using the 
same system for oil extraction as the 
plant in Venezuela, but both United 
States plants process soybeans, which 
have an oil content of 15 percent. These 
United States plants have only a fraction 
of the capacity of the Puerto Cabello 
plant. 

The company’s activities at Puerto 
Cabello include a coconut plantation, 
preparation of copra, a can manufactur- 
ing plant, a sawmill for boxwood, candle 
making, production of soap, a crude oil 
mill, refining of oil, and manufacture of 
vegetable shortening. 

{NCREASED PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS, 
CHILE 


The expansion of vegetable-oil crops, 
predominantly sunflower seed, has con- 


stituted one of the major changes in 
Chile’s agricultural production pattern 
during and since World War II. Al. 
though the increase is not impressive in 
terms of world production, it is signifj- 
cant to the Chilean economy and may 
presage the permanent elimination of a 
small but formerly a steady market for 
imported oilseeds. 

Plantings devoted to sunflower-seed 
production have increased from 3,400 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) in 
1940-41 to 25,852 hectares in 1947-43. 
According to present indications, another 
large increase, possibly as much as 890 
percent over last year, may take place 
in plantings during the current 1948-49 
season. Production of sunflower seed in 
the 1847-48 season amounted to 32,185 
metric tons. If yields are normal, pro- 
duction in 1948-49 may approach 58,000 
to 60,000 metric tons. 

The emphasis on increasing produc- 
tion had its origin in the world-wide 
shortage and high prices of fats and oils 
during and after the war, when oi! con- 
sumption had to be curtailed sharply and 
processed oils had to be imported on 
terms disadvantageous to the Chilean 
foreign-exchange position and to the 
domestic oil-extraction industry. The 
actual stimulation of production has 
been brought about by Government 
guaranties of satisfactory prices to pro- 
ducers. The fixed price for the 1947-48 
sunflower-seed crop was 5,000 pesos (1 
Chilean peso=approximately $0.0232 
United States currency) per metric ton. 
The price for the 1948-49 crop, although 
not definitely settled, is expected to be 
5,500 pesos per ton. This price is con- 
sidered attractive to growers, partic- 
ularly as compared with the price offered 
for rice. A large part of the expansion 
in sunflower seed is taking place at the 
expense of rice plantings. 

Inasmuch as Chile’s annua! consump- 
tion of edible vegetable oils is only about 
20,000 to 25,000 metric tons, the present 
rate of expansion in production of sun- 
flower seed need not be maintained for 
long before complete national self-suffi- 
ciency will be achieved. 

In addition to sunflower seed, Chile 
produces small quantities of hemp seed, 
flaxseed, olives, and other oleaginous 
crops. There is no commercial output 
of peanuts or soybeans although the pro- 
duction of both probably would be en- 
tirely feasible. Before the war, most of 
the edible vegetable oil was extracted 
from imported cottonseed. Later, sun- 
flower seed and peanuts constituted a 
large proportion of imports 

Imports in 1947, as compared with 
1946 figures in parentheses included: 
Sunflower seed, 892 metric tons (22,622); 
edible oil, 6,805 (277); in 1947; flaxseed, 
199.7 (3,161.2); linseed oil, 59.8 (69.4). 
Imports of vegetable oilseeds in 1947 
amounted to 1,837 tons valued at $453,- 
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545, as compared with 29,518 metric tons 
valued at $3,979,340 in 1946. 

Imports of oilseeds, edible oil, and in- 
dustrial oil in the first 8 months of 1948 
amounted to 2,558 metric tons. 

The Minister of Economy has stated 
that in view of the fact that the next 
crop of sunflower seed is expected to 
cover three-fourths of Chile’s vegetable- 
oil requirements, the Government will 
permit imports of only 6,000 tons of semi- 
refined oils during the next season. 
These, he indicated, would come from 
Brazil and Argentina during the period 
from mid-February to mid-April 1949. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
SPAIN 


It is unofficially estimated that only 
150,009 to 200,000 metric tons of olive 
oil will be produced in Spain in the 1948- 
49 season, which is less than half the 
amcunt produced in each of the 2 pre- 
ceding years. The small 1948-49 crop is 
attributed to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. 

Inasmuch as annual consumption of 
olive oil in Spain is normally estimated 
at 300,000 metric tons, and production in 
the 1948-49 season may be only half that 
amount, the difference will have to be 
made up from stocks held over from the 
2 preceding years, which are estimated 
to be about 150,000 to 200,000 tons. The 
public ration of one-fourth liter of olive 
oil per person per week had not been 
changed up to October 25, 1948, but there 
are rumors that edible oils will have to 
be imported to supply a possible short- 
age. Otherwise, the ration of olive oil 
will have to be cut. 

Records of the United States Consulate 
at Seville, Spain, indicate that 2,712,473 
pounds of olive oil valued at $1,275,403 
were exported from Seville to the United 
States during the first 9 months of 1948, 
as compared with 1,507,642 pounds val- 
ued at $1,089,226 in the corresponding 
period of 1947. The selling price in late 
October 1948, however, was $103 per 100 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
whereas in 1947 prices ranged between 
$159 and $167 per 100 kilograms. 

Exports of olive oil from Spain to all 
foreign countries in the first 9 months 
of 1948 amounted to 9,419 metric tons, or 
20,765,127 pounds. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRCDUCTION IN I°GYPT 


Newsprint is being produced for the 
first time in Egypt, by a paper mill in 
Alexandria. 

Wood pulp is being obtained from 
Scandinavian sources. The rate of pro- 
duction is currently 25 tons per day 
which should provide an annual rate of 
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more than 7,000 tons. This figure may 
be compared with the total annual re- 
quirements of Egypt, as imported in 
1947, of roughly 9,000 metric tons. Of 
this, 381 tons were imported from the 
United States at a cost of E£14,000 (E£— 
approximately $4.14 in U. S. currency) 
and 901 tons were imported from Canada 
at a cost of E£30,576. The remainder 
was supplied principally by countries ac- 
cepting sterling in payment. The imme- 
diate effect of such production in Egypt 
probably will be the elimination of im- 
ports from the United States and Canada 
on the basis of hard-currency shortage. 

This company also is producing cellu- 
lose from rice straw, with an initial pro- 
duction of 5 tons daily, which it hopes 
to increase eventually to 20 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports and exports of 
wood pulp, paper, paperboard, and con- 
verted products during July 1948 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Foreign Trade During July 1948, Australia 


{Value in Australian pounds] ! 
Paper mant- 
en ! 
— a ar - factures and 
‘ an ) ¢ 
pay Stationery 
Country 

oXx- Ex- 
Ex Imports ‘ Imports 

ports ports 
Canada 139, 334 B86 1, 234 

Ceylon 1, 33¢ 

Egypt Is 
India 353 «1, CAl 16 
Newfoundlan J 1, 942 
New Zealand 5, 992 of 19, 462 2 45 
Portugal 208 
Sweden 323, 793 139 
Switzerland 26 
United Kingdom w) 402,013 | 3.313 | 350, 973 
United States 16 19, 044 730 23, 333 
Other countries 2, 558 435,936 21.629 6, 099 
Total S658 1, 220, 583 47,926 386,615 

A £1=$3.2121, U.S. currency. 

Sorvrck: Bureau of Census and Statistics of Australia 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Imports of newsprint into Ireland 
(Eire) during the period January 
through August 1948 amounted to 171,- 
553 long tons valued at £285,275 (£1 
$4.02 in U. S. currency), compared with 
imports of 167,042 tons valued at £299,386 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 


PRINTING-PAPER PRODUCTION, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


Domestic production of printing pa- 
pers (newsprint, book, and magazine 
types) in the Bizonal Area of Germany 
averaged about 77,020 metric tons annu- 
ally in 1946 and 1947, according to a 
report of British and United States Mili- 
tary Government information offices. On 
the basis of this production rate, es- 
timates of additional printing papers 
needed in the Bizonal Area to cover the 
difference between current levels of pro- 
duction and those levels required to meet 
information and orientation objectives 


in the Bizone range from 43,755 tons for 
minimum requirements to 97,660 tons for 
ideal requirements for a 12-month pe- 
riod. (Note: The term “ideal” as used 
here means ideal in the present eco- 
nomic situation.) Total minimum re- 
quirements for printing papers are esti- 
mated at 120,775 tons and ideal require- 
ments at 174,680 tons for a 12-month 
period. 

The prewar annual consumption of 
newsprint was approximately 350,000 
tons for the whole of Germany, equiva- 
lent to about 225,000 tons for the Bizonal 
Area. Total paper production for all 
purposes for the Bizone for the fiscal 
year 1948-49 is planned at 600,000 tons. 
July 1948 production figures are slightly 
over that annual rate. (Report from 
Bipartite Control Office.) 


PRICES ESTABLISHED FOR ESPARTO GRASS 
AND ALBARDINE, SPAIN 


Circular No. 2 of the Esparto Section 
of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which was published in the Boletin Oficial 
del Estado on September 16, 1948, estab- 
lished rules and regulations concerning 
internal sales and distribution of esparto 
and albardine for the paper and jute in- 
dustries. On September 20, 1948, an 
Order of the two Ministries was pub- 
lished, establishing the following maxi- 
mum fixed prices: 


Maximum Prices for Spanish-Produced 
Esparto Grass and Albardine 
Pesetas per 
metric quintal ! 
Esparto, boiled and bundled, loaded, 
at place of preparation: 


Cuts longer than 60 cm_________ 237.50 
Cuts between 50 and 60 cm______ 220.00 
Cuts between 38 and 50 cm_____ 202.00 
Shorter than 88 cm___._...____- 184. 00 


Esparto, boiled and chopped, for the 
jute industry (Yuteras), packed 
and on car at railway station of 
origin: 


Cuts longer than 60 cm_________ 374.50 
Cuts between 50 and 60 cm_-_ ._ 354. 50 
Cuts between 38 and 50 cm. . 334.00 


Esparto, chopped, especially for agri- 
cultural use, on car at railway sta- 
| 

Esparto for paper-making: 

Packaged, f. 0. b., port of ship- 


CO EF 
Packaged, On car at railway sta- 
Wom Of Crip. ........._..-.. 1S 
Albardine for paper-making: 
Packaged, on car at railway sta- 
eo i A 


‘10.95 pesetas=1 U.S. dollar at the Spanish 
official buying rate. 
1 metric quintal=220.4 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. 
IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP AND OTHER 
CELLULOSE, ITALY 


Total Italian imports of cellulose of 
all kinds amounted to 62,747 metric tons 
in the period January to August 1948, 
inclusive. Of this volume, 37,279 tons 
consisted of cellulose for paper, and 
25,468 tons consisted of cellulose for 
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synthetic textiles. During the compara- 
ble period in 1947 imports of these prod- 
ucts totaled 97,881 tons, cellulose for 
paper having accounted for 44,075 tons 
and cellulose for synthetic textiles for 
53,806 tons. 


PURCHASE OF NEW PAPER MACHINE, 
NORWAY 


The proposed erection of a new, high- 
speed paper machine recently was an- 
nounced by a pulp-and-paper mill situa- 
ted near Kristiansand. The new ma- 
chine, purchased in the United States, 
will be the fastest of its kind in Scan- 
dinavia, it is stated. The mill is de- 
signed for the manufacture of air-mail, 
silk, and light-weight correspondence pa- 
per and has a guaranteed speed of 1,200 
feet per minute. The pulp-producing 
equipment of the mill has an output of 
about 30,000 metric tons of pulp, whereas 
the paper-making capacity of the mill 
amounts to only 22,000 tons. When the 
new machine commences operation, the 
surplus 8,000 tons of pulp will be ab- 
sorbed. 

In addition to the new paper machine, 
the company is installing a continuous 
cooker for chemical pulp, the first of its 
kind to be erected in Norway. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, CUBA 


The Cuban paper market ‘(with the 
exception of toilet paper and certain 
specialty papers) generally was below 
expectations at the end of October; sales 
were somewhat less than in September 
and considerably under those of Oc- 
tober 1947. 

Although paper production had been 
retarded by labor trouble, it increased 
after a raise in wages was granted. The 
wage increase was from 5 to 15 percent. 


Woop PULP PURCHASES, BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


A trade agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of Finland and the United 
States and British Military Governments 
for Germany calls for Bizonal purchases 
of 9,000 metric tons ‘(one metric ton 
2,204.6 pounds) of pulp valued at $1,- 
700,000 during the last 6 months of 
1948. In exchange the Bizone will ship 
steel products, coal, and coke. If Fin- 
land is able to furnish 11,000 tons of 
rayon pulp in addition to the above, the 
Bizone will ship additional raw steel 
products to Finland. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of paper, paperboard and 
paper products into the Philippines were 
valued at 9,164,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.50, 
U. S. currency) during the second quar- 
ter of 1948, compared with 8,783,000 
pesos in the preceding quarter. Imports 
during the first quarter included news- 
print valued at 2,583,000 pesos, wallboard 
valued at 1,282,000 pesos, boxes valued 
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at 940,000 pesos, and book paper valued 
at 386,000 pesos. ‘(Data for other items 
are not available.) 

The principal imports during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948, with data for all 
of 1947 in parentheses (figures shown 
in thousands of kilograms; 1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds), were as follows: News- 
print, 4,549 (17,526); overissue news- 
papers, 1,451 (8,934): kraft wrapping, 
848 (1,345): other wrapping, 850 (2,- 
060); book paper, 967 (not available); 
cigarette paper, 161 (314); toilet paper, 
147 (336); tissue and crepe, 93 (285); 
paper towels and napkins, 125 (346): 
paper bags, 1,386 (3,310); paperboard, 
633 (2,437); and wallboard, 5,305 (14,- 
443). Total imports by quantity, if 
available, and by value are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Imports of Paper and Related Products, 
Republic of the Philippines, Second Quar 
ter, 1948 


[Quantity in thousands of kilograms; value in thousand 


Newsprint 4 540 1 857 
Book paper wT at 


Kraft wrapping S4X 24) 


Other wrapping SM) $31 
Overissue newspapers 15 11s 
Writing paper 

Crreaseproo! and wate 


rproo!l paper 7s 
Tissue and crepe f 


Cigarette paper 161 20) 


Poilet paper 147 
Carbon paper ; | 
Gummed paper j 
Stencil paper 
lowels and napkin 
Envelope st 


Paper bags 1, 3st U3 


Roofing felt 104 ts 
W allboard 4) 2 118 
P yperboard 


Boxes 34 


Other paper and paper and paper 
board product 614 


PULP AND PAPER EXPporTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Exports of pulp, paper, and paper 


products from Czechoslavakia in August 
1948 totaled 6,262 metric tons ‘one met- 
ric ton=2,204.6 pounds) and were val- 
ued at 99,970,000 crowns (‘one crown 
approximately US$0.02). The total con- 
sisted of 2,852 tons of paper pulp, 2,974 
tons of paper and cardboard, and 436 
tons of paper products. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The paper industry of Poland more 
than fulfilled its planned production for 
the first 9 months of 1948, according to 
the Polish Government. The output was 
111 percent of that planned, which repre- 
sented an increase of 22 percent over 
production in the corresponding period 
of 1947. 

IMPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER-MAKING 

MATERIALS, U. K. 

Imports of paper making materials in- 
to the United Kingdom in August 1948 
were valued at £4,842,000 (£1—approxi- 





mately US$4.03), compared with July 
imports of £5,868,000, and average 
monthly imports in April, May, and June 
of £4,756,000. 

Exports of paper and paper products 
were valued at £1,737,000 in August, com- 
pared with £2,045,000 in July, and a 
monthly average of £1,679,000 from April 
to June. 


Radios 


NUMBER OF RECEIVER LICENSES INCREASED, 
SWEDEN 


The number of radio receiver licenses 
in effect in Sweden as of the end of the 
third quarter 1948 was 2,009,314, com- 
pared with 1,994,857 at the end of the 
second quarter, and 1,980,785 at the end 
of the first quarter. Sweden now has 294 
radio receiver licenses per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


REGISTRATION OF RECEIVING SETS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The total number of radio subscribers 
in Yugoslavia at the end of 1947 was 
estimated at 220,256, only 4 percent more 
than at the end of the preceding year, 
The number in 1939 was 155,113. In 
mid-1948 a campaign for registration of 
all receiving sets was undertaken by the 
Government and a subscription tax of 40 
dinars per month was charged for each 
set registered. Those failing to register 
their sets were made liable to punish- 
ment. 


Railway 
Kquipment 


SUPPLY SITUATION, YUGOSLAVIA 


Box, flat, and tank cars in operation 
on Yugoslav railroads totaled 52,320 in 
1938 and 48,658 in 1947, according to the 
press. Estimates for 1948 show 56,506, 
and the 5-year plan calls for 65,000 in 
1951. 

Locomotives in operation in 1938 to- 
taled 2,309 (1,603 standard gage and 
706 narrow gage) In 1951, according 
to the 5-year plan, a total of 2,200 cars 
are expected to be in operation ‘stand- 
ard gage 1,700 and narrow gage 500). 
This represents an increase in the stand- 
ard gage and a sizable reduction in 
narrow-gage types. 


ROLLING STOCK OWNED BY NEW SOUTH 
WALES RAILWAYS, AUSTRALIA 


No great change in the amount of 
rolling stock owned by the New South 
Wales Government Railways, Australia, 
took place in the 4 years between June 
1944 and June 1948. The number of 
passenger locomotives increased by 20. 
The number of passenger-freight loco- 
motives was unchanged, but the latter 
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apparently were in better condition as 
there were 50 more of them in operation 
in 1948 and 50 less in the workshops. 
The number of passenger cars in oper- 
ation was 16 less in 1948 than in 1944, 
and the number of freight cars was down 
200. It was not possible to make full use 
of the equipment during the 1947-48 
fiscal year because of the shortage of 
coal. 

On June 30, 1948, the rolling stock in 
operation included locomotives, 1,018 
(138 in workshops); passenger cars, 
2,806; freight cars, 24,188; and service 
cars, 1,215. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


It is expected that Hindustan Aircraft, 
Ltd., of India, will complete about five 
railway coaches by the end of December 
1948, and that progress thereafter will 
be at a more rapid rate. 


EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS EXPAND 
SERVICES 

The Egyptian State Railways recently 
have accepted delivery of 34 passenger 
coaches to expand their services. Bids 
for 18 steam locomotives and 12 Diesel 
locomotives will be opened in the near 
future 


New LOCOMOTIVES FOR UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The North British Locomotive Co., Ltd., 
and the General Electric Company, Ltd., 
of England, are building 40 3,000-horse- 
power locomotives for the South African 
Railways. These engines are the 2-6-6-2 
type to be used to pull passenger and 
freight trains between Capetown and 
Beaufort West. 

Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., 
Ltd., is building 28 2,700-horsepower elec- 
tric locomotives for the South African 
Railways. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GUMS 


Production of all types of natural gums 
in the Brazilian Amazon Valley during 
1947 amounted to 4,944,477 kilograms, 
according to official figures made avail- 
able in October. Of this production, 
3,937,925 kilograms came from the State 
of Amazonas and the remaining 1,006,552 
kilograms from the State of Para. As 
expected, the total production of 1947 
was much below the output of 1946, which 
reached 6,438,744 kilograms. Latest pre- 
dictions in domestic trade circles place 
the 1948 production of all types of natu- 
ral gums at 5,800,000 net kilograms. A 
break-down of this total covers 400,000 
kilograms of balata, 300,000 kilograms of 
coquirana, 500,000 kilograms of massa- 
randuba, 100,000 kilograms of rosadinha, 
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and 4,500,000 kilograms of sorva gum. 
(One kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) 

Cumulative declared exports of these 
types of natural gums from the Brazilian 
Amazon Valley to the United States. in 
the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 10,921,- 
374 pounds valued at $2,314,123 (U. S. 
currency). In addition to these exports, 
contracts were closed with British pur- 
chasers for about 60,000 kilograms of 
several types of gums, not including 
sorva. Shipment was scheduled for 
October. 

Based on export figures obtained at 
Bahia, production of mucuge gum (used 
in chewing-gum base) in the State of 
Bahia during the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 171,000 kilograms, as compared 
with 194,510 kilograms produced during 
the year 1947. The entire production of 
this gum was shipped to the United 
States, and no stocks were left at Bahia 
by the end of September. 

All export markets in the Brazilian 
Amazon Valley were weak and trade in 
gums moved slowly during the third 
quarter of 1948, chiefly because of the 
relatively low prices quoted by importers 
in the United States, the principal con- 
suming center for these gums. Some 
exporters indicate that at 60 cents for 
balata, 20 cents for coquirana, and 1742 
cents for massaranduba, they might 
agree to export a large part of the stocks 
now being held. 


SIAM’'S RUBBER RECEIPTS 


Siam’s total dollar receipts from rub- 
ber in the first 9 months of 1948 are ex- 
pected to reach approximately $20,000,- 
000 «U. S. currency). In consequence 
of the Government’s exchange control 
provisions against rubber shipments, 20 
percent of these receipts are retained in 
foreign exchange by the Bank of Siam. 
In this manner, rubber has become 
Siam’s second largest dollar earner, 
topped only by rice. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


Tapping for the 1948-49 production of 
natural rubber in the forests of the Ama- 
zon Valley of Brazil was begun in late 
August. The preliminary forecast of 
production announced by the Rubber 
Credit Bank was that it would reach 27,- 
000 metric tons. However, the Federal 
Brazilian Congress denied funds solici- 
ted by the Rubber Credit Bank for fi- 
nancing the excess of the crop, and the 
estimate of total production was reduced 
to about 25,000 tons. 

Based on figures for purchases made 
by the Rubber Credit Bank, and ship- 
ments made by the Bahia exporters of 
types of rubber released from the exist- 
ing market monopoly, Brazilian produc- 
tion of natural rubber in January 
through September 1948 ‘(the 1947-48 
crop) was 18,581.7 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 24,808.5 tons in the corre- 


sponding period of 1947. Approximately 
17,795.8 tons of the 1948 output came 
from the Amazon Valley, and 785.9 tons 
from other areas of Brazil. 

Production of natural rubber in Sep- 
tember 1948 amounted to 2,094.8 metric 
tons, as compared with 1,662.2 ton in the 
preceding month, and 2,483.3 tons in Sep- 
tember 1947. 

Figures on reclaimed rubber for Sep- 
tember 1948 are not available, but it is 
estimated that production continues at 
the rate of 140 tons monthly. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro- 
ducing to consuming points in Brazil dur- 
ing September 1948 totaled 1,558.8 metric 
tons, as compared with 1,942.2 tons in 
the preceding month, and 1,059.8 tons in 
September 1947. Cumulative shipments 
to consuming points in Brazil in the first 
9 months of 1948 totaled 13,506.9 metric 
tons, as compared with 12,673.6 tons 
shipped during the corresponding period 
of 1947. 

The increase of 833.3 tons registered 
in 1948 may be explained by the grow- 
ing demand of the domestic rubber-prod- 
ucts industry, which since the beginning 
of this year has been protected by a sys- 
tem of import licensing. All types of 
rubber products currently produced in 
Brazil are excluded from importation. 

Stocks of rubber held by the Rubber 
Credit Bank at the end of September 
1948 totaled approximately 7,463.9 metric 
tons at exporting points, and 2,429.9 tons 
at consuming points in Brazil. Stocks 
of natural rubber held at the end of the 
preceding month totaled 9,878.3 tons. 

Sao Paulo reports that the Brazilian 
rubber-products industry is approaching 
a point where a larger proportion of the 
country’s production of natural rubber 
will be consumed domestically. The tire 
industry continues on a three-shift day. 
The output of passenger-car tires has 
caught up with demand, but truck and 
bus tires still are in short supply. 


PERU PLANS RUBBER PLANTATION 


Plans have been announced by the 
Corporacion Peruana del Amazonas to 
establish an experimental rubber planta- 
tion of 50 hectares at Iberia, near the 
Brazil-Bolivian borders in southeastern 
Peru. Two plantations on a commer- 
cial scale already are being developed 
at Yurac and Yurimaguas. 


MEXICAN CHICLE PRODUCTION 


Total crude-chicle production in Cam- 
peche and Quintana Roo in the 1947-48 
season is estimated at 2,400 metric tons— 
200 tons more than was anticipated. 
Most of this production was financed by 
the Banco Nacional de Comercio Exte- 
rior, and the rest by small United States 
companies. The large United States 
companies, which had formerly financed 
the bulk of the operations, withdrew from 
the Mexican field for the 1947-48 season 





when negotiations with the Mexican 
Government broke down over the matter 
of prices. Finally, in September 1948, 
the Bank was able to sell its stocks of 
chicle to the two large United States 
companies at $80 (United States cur- 
rency) per quintal (46 kilograms) f. o. b. 
Mexican port. 

The Bank is expected to finance the 
production of about 1,800 metric tons of 
chicle in Campeche during the 1948-49 
season. Operations in Quintana Roo are 
to be financed by the territorial govern- 
ment. The small United States com- 
panies which helped to finance the 1947- 
48 production have closed their offices in 
Mexico. Most of the 1948—49 production 
probably will be purchased by the two 
large companies. The Bank has main- 
tained high quality through rigid speci- 
fications and rigorous inspections. 

Not all of the chicle produced was sold 
outside the country: Mexican gum com- 
panies purchased 200 metric tons for 
their own use. This chicle is believed to 
have been produced in Quintana Roo and 
marketed by chicle-producing coopera- 
tives operating in that territory. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION OF FISHING STEAMERS, 
GERMANY 


The construction of fishing steamers 
by various shipyards in northern Ger- 
many, was stopped following the mone- 
tary reform, because of a lack of funds. 
Loans to finance construction are not yet 
available and the contracts under which 
the vessels are being built have been 
abrogated, as permitted under the cur- 
rency-reform law. The fishing com- 
panies which would operate the new 
steamers state that they cannot afford to 
pay more than 800,000 Deutsche marks 
for the construction of each vessel. (A 
conversion factor of $0.30 to the mark is 
used in foreign transactions at the pres- 
ent time.) Shipbuilders counter that 
they cannot complete constructions for 
less than Deutsche marks 1,000,000. 
Work on two veSsels nearly finished has 
been continued; one ship was launched 
in Hamburg on July 30, 1948, and a sec- 
ond in Bremerhaven on August 1. 
Thirty-two vessels are still in the yards 
awaiting completion. 


SuHip CONSTRUCTION, IRELAND (EIRE) 


The launching on June 22, 1948, of the 
H. M. S. Bulwark, a light carrier, in the 
Musgrave Yard, marked completion of 
an unparalleled program of warship pro- 
duction for the British Admiralty under- 
taken by Harland & Wolff Ltd., Belfast, 
during the past 14 years. The Bulwark 
is being replaced on the slips by a whale- 
factory ship for an Argentine company. 

Altogether Belfast’s contribution to 
the British Navy has included 8 aircraft 
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carriers, 1 aircraft repair ship, 1 auxiliary 
carrier, 4 cruisers, 1 submarine depot 
ship, 3 tank landing ships, 6 transport 
ferries, 7 frigates, 38 coverettes, 27 fleet 
minesweepers, and 32 miscellaneous craft. 

Harland & Wolff Ltd., had 29 tankers 
under construction or on order in North- 
ern Ireland during 1948. The 28,509-ton 
liner Pretoria Castle was completed, work 
at fitting out the sister ship Edinburgh 
Castle progressed during the year, the 
aircraft carrier Magnificent was com- 
pleted for the Royal Canadian Navy, and 
the Keel was laid for the Juan Peron ‘(to 
be the world’s largest whaler). Harland 
& Wolff Ltd. had a record year in 1947 
with an output of 148,882 tons, the 
highest tonnage turned out since 1914 


VESSEL PURCHASED FOR USE IN PROCESSING 
HERRING, ICELAND 


The 6,900-ton Haeringur, purchased 
from the United States, is being con- 
verted into a floating plant for the proc- 
essing of herring in the Reykjavik har- 
bor. 

Use of this plant will obviate the 
spending of large sums to charter ves- 
sels to haul fish from the winter fishing 
grounds in Southwest Ireland to the 
herring oil and meal factories on the 
north coast. 


ITALIAN SHIPYARD BUILDS FOR OTHER 
NATIONS 

The Italian shipyard, Tirreno di Riva 
Trigoso, has launched the Lemidris, a 
motorship, for Sweden. It is 750 tons, 
63 meters in length, and 8.50 meters in 
width, with an 800 horsepower Fiat 
motor having a capacity of 12 knots. A 
sister ship for the same Swedish opera- 
tors and a motorship for the Royal Dutch 
Operating Company are almost com- 
pleted. 

The Ansaldo shipyard of Sestri laid 
the keels of two Turkish ships of 7,000 
tons each which will become part of the 
Turkish merchant marine in the Med- 
iterranean. They are to be 122 meters 
in length, 17 in width, carry 702 pas- 
sengers, and do 22 knots. Two smaller 
ships (3,000 tons) also will be con- 
structed for the Turks at Castellamare 
di Stabia. 

In addition, this yard has just com- 
pleted the construction of a ship (9,000 
tons), which will do 15 knots, for Nor- 
way, and has under construction three 
ships of 8,500 tons for the Flota Mer- 
cante del Estado of Argentina, The firm 
has work contracts running through 
October 19£0. 


JAPAN CONSIDERS EXPANSION IN MERCHANT 
FLEET 


Japan is considering a plan to con- 
struct 24 steel vessels ranging from 750 
to 4,950 gross tons, for its merchant fleet. 

Permission has been granted to build 
21 steel barges, each of 110 gross tons or 


less, to meet the need for such vessels in 
the harbor work of the Tokyo- Yokohama 
area. 


NORWAY’S MERCHANT FLEET TONNAGE 
INCREASES 


Total tonnage of the Norwegian mer- 
chant fleet on July 1, 1948, was about 4,- 
200,000 gross tons as compared with 3,- 
960,000 at the beginning of the year. 

Shipbuilding pending in July for Nor- 
wegian account totaled 2,480,000 gross 
tons. 


VENEZUELA ACQUIRES SWEDISH-BUILT 
VESSELS 


New Swedish-built vessels acquired in 
1947 by the Venezuelan Government- 
owned Cia. Anonima Venezolana de 
Navegacion included the Tachira, Nueva 
Esparta, Anzoategui, and Falcon, costing 
a total of 7,789,470 bolivares (1 bolivar 
about $0.30, US. currency). 


YUGOSLAVIA’S SHIPBUILDING PLANS 


Yugoslavia’s 5-year plan calls for 600,- 
000 registered tons of ships at the end 
of 1951 compared with the 1940 total of 
393,449 tons, 60 percent of which were 
reported destroyed during the war. 

The press points to the magnitude of 
the task of building large modern ships 
in Yugoslav yards, which prewar were 
engaged largely in assembling ships from 
imported parts. 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


The exports of Brazilian aromatic es- 
sences in the second quarter of 1948, 
though slightly larger in volume than 
those of the first quarter, were lower in 
value. Total exports of these products 
in the second quarter of 1948 compared 
unfavorably with the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1947, as shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Karports of Brazilian Aromatic Essences 


[QUANTITY IN METRIC TONS: VALUEIN 1,000 CruzerRos]! 


slue 


\ 

( 
Value 
{ 

\ 


Citrus essences 7 513 
lo United States 20) G36) ‘3. 1,520 
Rosewood essence y la 
Io United States 


To United State 153 
1 ecruzeiro US =$0.0534 


The continued low  world-market 
prices of Brazilian rosewood (‘bois de 
rose) oil was largely responsible for the 
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small exports in the third quarter of 
1948—$42,431 as compared with $224,663 
in the third quarter of 1947. All ship- 
ments were made in July and August; 
however, the total for the third quarter 
of 1948 was more than four times the 
value of shipments in the preceding 
quarter. 


IMPORTS OF RERFUME ESSENCES, BRAZIL 


Brazil imported 4 metric tons of per- 
fume essences, valued at 3,192,000 cru- 
zeiros (1,000 cruzeiros=US$52), in the 
months of January-March 1948. The 
United States supplied 1 metric ton with 
a value of 640,000 cruzeiros. This repre- 
sented a sharp drop from the comparable 
1947 volume of 13 metric tons having a 
value of 5,141,000 cruzeiros and the 
United States share of 9 tons, worth 3,- 
674,000 cruzeiros. 

In the period January—March 1948 im- 
ports of synthetic perfume essences 
amounted to 10 metric tons with a value 
of 1,933,000 cruzeiros; 7 tons valued at 
1,070,000 cruzeiros came from the United 
States. Of the comparable 1947 imports 
of 25 metric tons, valued at 2,509,000 
cruzeiros, the United States supplied 22 
metric tons, worth 1,865,000 cruzeiros. 


No REDUCTION IN TAXES ON TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, CANADA 


The repeal of the emergency excise 
taxes in Canada, which were imposed on 
November 18, 1947, will have no effect 
in reducing taxes on toilet preparations. 
The normal tax of 25 percent was auto- 
matically restored by the repeal of the 
special excise taxes. 


EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL, CEYLON 


Exports of citronella oil by Ceylon, in 
the second quarter of 1948, amounting to 
421,714 pounds, were valued at 864,736 
rupees, as compared with 483,035 pounds 
with a value of 1,089,006 rupees in the 
first quarter of this year. The three 
leading countries of destination were the 
United States (145,530 pounds, value 296,- 
426 rupees) , British India (78,747 pounds, 
160,803 rupees), and the United King- 
dom (74,193 pounds, 150,060 rupees). In 
the first quarter volume shipments went 
to the United Kingdom (194,218 pounds, 
443,133 rupees), Egypt (90,831 pounds, 
201,605 rupees), and the United States 
(55,441 pounds, 127,887 rupees). 


EXPORTS OF CINNAMON OIL, LEAF, AND 
BARK, CEYLON 


In June 1948, exports of cinnamon oil, 
leaf, and bark, by Ceylon were 8,625 
pounds ‘average price 30 cents), as com- 
pared with 5,094 pounds in June 1947 
(average price 50 cents), according to 
the foreign press. 


CHANGE IN PRIORITIES, ECUADOR 


Ecuador has transferred the follow- 
ing commodities from priority list A and 
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placed them on priority list B: Essential 
oil for soaps; essential oil for syrups and 
gaseous beverages; oil soaps of any kind, 
combined with phenol or sulfur; common 
laundry soaps; medicinal soaps not else- 
where mentioned. 

Official exchange for commodities on 
priority list B is furnished at 20.04 sucres 
to the dollar as compared with a rate of 
15.04 sucres to the dollar for commodities 
On priority list A. 


ERITREA WOULD LIKE To EXporT Soap TO 
ITALY 


The limited economy of Eritrea is in 
a position to export 50 tons of soap (72 
percent fat) to Italy, if the occupation 
authorities will permit renewal of com- 
mercial traffic, states the foreign press. 


EXCISE TAX ON COSMETICS, HAITI 


Cosmetics of all types including 
creams, nail polishes, deodorants, hair 
oils, brilliantines, perfumes, toilet wa- 
ters, and lotions are subject to an excise 
tax of 10 percent under a modified decree 
issued by the President of Haiti, dated 
October 11, 1948. 

The tax on toilet powder, sachet pow- 
der, and toilet soap was fixed at 5 per- 
cent. Tax is to be collected by the re- 
tailer. 


TOILETRIES QUOTA, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Toilet preparation licenses will be is- 
sued on a quota basis, the amount to be 
based on a prewar average plus 20 per- 
cent additional for increased population, 
the Philippine Secretary of Commerce 
announced on September 28, 1948. Of 
the entire quota, 10 percent will be 
granted to new traders, and the balance 
allocated in proportion to actual imports 
between January 1946 and September 30, 
1947. The Philippine authority reported 
that imports of toilet preparations rose 
from the 1940 figure of 1,700,000 pesos to 
9,500,000 pesos in 1947. 


REBATE ON DUTIES, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


In order to encourage domestic manu- 
facture of perfumery and toilet prepa- 
rations, the Governor of Southern Rho- 
desia has announced a rebate of 50 per- 
cent of the duties on oleic acid, and 40 
percent on cholesterol and coumarin, 
when used in the manufacture of such 
preparations. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


TEXTILE TRADE, CANADA 


Imports of textiles into Canada in the 
first 8 months of 1948 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1947, are 
shown in the accompanying table. The 
United States supplied 898,503 pounds of 


woven rayon cloth and 234,892 pounds 
of knitted rayon cloth in the 8-month 
period of 1948 as compared with 2,595,658 
pounds of woven rayon cloth and 499,121 
pounds of Knitted rayon cloth in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, a Canadian 
textile publication states. 

Exports of full-fashioned hosiery de- 
clined sharply to 143,557 dozen pairs in 
the 8-month period of 1948 as compared 
with 201,960 dozen pairs in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Principal des- 
tinations and quantities (in dozens of 
pairs) in 1948 (with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Union of South 
Africa, 120,767 (109,929) ; Newfoundland, 
6,287 (11,655); and Switzerland, 3,777 
(9,366). In the corresponding period of 
1947 New Zealand took 10,042 dozen pairs 
and Belgium, 9,993 dozen pairs. 


Imports of Textiles in the First 8 Months 
of 1948 and 1947—Canada 


[In pounds] 


January- January- 
Product August August 
1948 1947 

Woven rayon cloth 2, 585, 659 3, 705, 311 
Knitted rayon cloth 365, 097 605, 728 
Rayon yarn: | 

Acetate, single 1, 479, 441 1, 356, 458 

Acetate, thrown 23, 911 | 15, 072 

Viscose and others, single 2, 344, 947 1, 964, 269 

Viscose and others, thrown 402, 530 659, 104 
Rayon staple 6, 073, 663 9, 219, 412 
Raw wool 20 32, 56 
Worsted tops 12, 58 7,5 
Woolen yarns ‘ 3, é 





Noils 





W orsteds and serges 5, 939, 858 4, 5: 

Wool dress goods to be dyed 718, 884 

Lustres or Italian linings 11, 945 39, 236 
Overcoatings 489, 512 360, 033 
T weeds 789, 203 835, 045 
W ool plushes 163, 489 157, 182 
Raw cotton 110, 136, 689 | 127, 651, 468 
Cotton linters 7,708,099 | 9, 667, 610 
Cotton piece goods 24, 140,723 | 52,034, 372 
Cotton yarns 6, 561, 622 12, 211, 383 


Source: Canadian Textile Journal, Oct. 28, 1948. 


FOREIGN TRADE, CHILE 


Chilean textile exports in the first 8 
months of 1948 (with comparable figures 
for 1947 in parentheses) were as follows: 
Wool, 6,245 metric tons (5,582); hemp, 
fiber, and products, 1,710 metric tons 
(3,874). Imports in the same periods 
were: Raw cotton, 6,650 metric tons 
(5,877) ; and wool, 440 metric tons (499). 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands mills are now using 
300,000 spindles for the production of 
woolen yarns as compared with about 
260,000 before the war. Preduction is 
150 percent above the 1938 level and 
about 200 percent above that of 1939. 
Weaving is from 110 to 120 percent above 
the prewar level. Wool is imported 
chiefly from Australia, New Zealand, 
Uruguay, Argentina, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom, with 
insignificant amounts coming from the 
United States. 

The Netherlands cotton industry has 
1,165,000 spindles and an additional 
60,000 will be in operation by June 1949. 
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Heavy damage to mills during the war 
is now being repaired. Raw cotton comes 
primarily from the United States, India, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Mexico, and the Belgian 
Congo, while considerable long staple 
comes from Peru and Egypt. Indonesia, 
which before the war received most of its 
cotton goods from Japan, now demands 
a large part of the Netherlands output. 

Rayon piece-goods production is now 
somewhat above the prewar level, but is 
far below the volume of cotton and 
wooien piece goods produced. Produc- 
tion of rayon fiber is not yet up to the 
prewar level. Rayon piece goods used 
in the clothing industry increased from 
7,000,000 square meters in 1946 to 11,- 
400,000 in 1947. 


Cotton and Products 
FOREIGN TRADE, PAKISTAN 


Cotton production in Pakistan for the 
1948-49 season has been estimated at 
1,300,000 bales of 400 pounds. It is esti- 
mated that about half of the crop will be 
seven-eighths inch and longer. 

The cotton export program for 1948— 
49 announced by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment on October 29, provides for ex- 
ports of 1,075,000 bales, including 650,000 
bales for India, 100,000 for the United 
Kingdom, 100,000 for Belgium, 35,000 for 
the United States, and 15,000 for Russia 
No quota has been allotted for Japan 
pending negotiations with that country. 

It is understood that India will buy 
only seven-eighths inch and longer cot- 
ton in which case there will be none but 
cotton under seven-eighths inch for other 
countries or for local consumption. 

In order to get an export license, for- 
eign buyers must open an irrevocable 
credit in a Pakistan bank. 


W ool and Products 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GREECE 


Estimates of wool production in Greece 
were increased for 1948 from 16,329,000 
to 17,732,000 pounds, and for 1947, from 
16,697,000 to 17,556,000 pounds.. In both 
cases, the revisions reduce the produc- 
tion of shorn wool and increase that of 
pulled wool. 

Imports of wool from January to June 
1948 amounted to 781 metric tons; of 
yarn, 403 tons; and of woolen cloth, 60 
tons. Australia, the United Kingdom, 
and New Zealand were the largest sup- 
pliers. Indigenous wool in Greece is 
mostly consumed in home spinning and 
looming, the products of which were in 
large part exported before the war. 
Practically all of the 1948 production 
will be utilized in home-made cloth, 
blankets, carpets, and rugs. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Total Brazilian wool production for 
1948 has been estimated at approxi- 
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mately 22,000 to 22,500 metric tons. Pre- 
liminary trade estimates have placed the 
amount of wool to reach commercial 
channels from the current Rio Grande 
do Sul crop at from 16,500 to 17,000 tons; 
estimates on total production during 1948 
in this State vary from 18,500 to 19,000 
tons. Production in the rest of Brazil 
may not exceed 3,500 tons. 

Raw wool exports from January to 
June 1948 amounted to 5,296 tons, of 
which the United States received 4,564 
tons . Of these exports, 5,276 tons orig- 
inated in Rio Grande do Sul, 4 tons in 
Sao Paulo, and the remaining 16 tons 
in Pernambuco. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


Annual production of wool in India is 
estimated at 54,500,000 pounds, including 
4,700,000 pounds of pulled wool and 4,- 
900,000 pounds from lambs under one 
year old. From April 1946 to March 
1947, India exported 43,500,000 pounds 
of raw wool, of which the United States 
received 25,600,000 pounds and the 
United Kingdom, 15,500,000 pounds. 
Most of the exports were from Karachi. 

Sea-borne imports into prepartitioned 
India during 1946-47 amounted to 
11,000,000 pounds, of which Austrlia sup- 
plied 6,900,000: New Zealand, 2,100,000: 
and the United Kingdom, 1,900,000 
pounds. 

Imports of 1,675,000 pounds of raw 
wool during May, June, and July 1948, 
through the port of Bombay, included a 
little from Western Pakistan. Three 
months’ exports of 1,426,000 pounds 
mostly went to the United States. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, UNION OF 
SOuUTH AFRICA 


South African wool production from 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, amounted 
to 205,170,000 pounds, including 8,172,261 
pounds of Karakul. Production in 1948- 
49 has been estimated, unofficially, at 
212,000,000 pounds. Sheep and lamb 
numbers have increased since August 
1946 because of favorable prices and im- 
provements in pasture conditions follow- 
ing the 1943-46 drought. An unofficial 


Imports and ERaports of Wool and Wool 


estimate of the number of wooled sheep 
and lambs approximates 27,000,000 head. 

Exports from July 1, 1948, to August 31, 
1948, totaled 57,522 bales of greasy wool 
and 14,649 bales of scoured wool. Princi- 
pal users included France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Bel- 
gium. Shipments to the United States 
from July 1947 to June 30, 1948, amounted 
to 92,854 bales of greasy wool, 8,918 bales 
of scoured wool, and 2,176 bales of greasy 
Karakul carpet wool. 

South African wool is in great demand 
by Swedish manufacturers who would 
like to buy more but are handicapped by 
the sterling shortage. 


SWEDEN’S WOOL IMPORTS 


Sweden is importing an increasing 
amount of semifinished goods, states a 
foreign trade magazine. Wool yarn im- 
ports from January to July 1948 rose to 
nearly 3,100 tons as compared with 2,100 
tons in the corresponding period of 1947, 
Imports of cloth declined to 2,200 tons 
in the January—July period of 1948 as 
compared with 3,100 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Imports and exports of wool and wool 
manufactures by the United Kingdom 
(in units of 1,000 pounds except where 
noted) during the period January to Au- 
gust 1948 with January—August 1947 
figures for comparison, were as shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The United States was the most im- 
portant prewar export market, taking 
7,153,000 pounds in the first 8 months of 
1938, but only 775,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding months of 1948 and 1,481,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1947. By 1948 the United States had 
dropped to sixth place as a buyer of 
United Kingdom wool and manufactures. 

Exports of wool tops to Canada in the 
January—August 1948 period amounted 
to 11,048,000 pounds; to Denmark, 3,855.,- 
000 pounds; to Finland, 2,181,000 pounds; 
to China, 2,426,000 pounds; to Belgium, 
1,451,000 pounds; and to India, 2,701,000 
pounds. 


Vanufactures, United Kingdom, January 


to August 1947 and 1948 


Imports, January to Exports, January to 


August August 
(om | 
144; 1048 1047 1048 
Sheep's and lambs’ wool 1,000 pound 42) 51 485, 418 20), 513 14, 086 
Alpaca, vicuna, llama do 2, 2 2, 44 
Camels’ hair. a 1, 678 618 
Mohair do 4, 342 i, 187 
W ool waste and noil do 1, 267 2, 322 14, 834 16, 304 
Wool and hair rags do 5, 144 S85 19, 447 17, 07 
W ool yarns do 138 7, 592 1, 580 2, 054 
W oolen cloth 1,000 square yard 1,741 6, 519 33, O86 $5, S86 
Carpets, floor rugs and matting do S51 1, 650 5, S34 7, 162 
Wool tops 1,000 pound 23, 601 1, SOF 
Worsted yarns de 6, 685 8, 180 
Blankets do 4 309 5, 124 
| Wool rags only 
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Exports of wool tops from the United 
Kingdom for the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 44,095,000 pounds, of which 19,- 
419,000 pounds were merino, a British 
publication states. During the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, only 8,799,000 
pounds of merino tops were exported. 
Canada is the chief market. 

Exports of worsted yarn amounted to 
9,387,000 pounds, and of woolen yarn to 
2,431,000 pounds, in the January-—Sep- 
tember 1948 period as compared with 
7,412 pounds and 1,754 pounds, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding period of 
1947. Woolen tissues exports totaled 
51,506 square yards; worsted tissues, 25,- 
206 square yards; and carpets, 8,208 
square yards in the 9-month period of 
1948, as compared with 37,265, 17,357, 
and 4,507 square yards, respectively, in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 


NORWAY'S IMPORTS OF WOOL YARN AND 
FABRICS 


Wool yarn and fabrics imports into 
Norway in the January-July period of 
1948 were maintained at a high level, 
states a foreign trade magazine. Im- 
ports of wool yarns amounted to about 
560,000 kilograms, and of wool fabrics, 
406,000 kilograms. 


GREASY CLIP, URUGUAY 


Uruguay's total greasy wool clip for the 
year 1947-48 was estimated at 172,000 
metric tons; domestic consumption, 
7,500 tons; carry-over at the end of the 
1947-48 year, 10,000 tons; new clip, 68,- 
000 tons; and estimated number of sheep, 
22,000,000 


Wisc ellaneous Fibers 
SHORTAGE OF RAW JUTE IN SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Jute manufacturers in Dundee, Scot- 
land, may not be able to take advantage 
of the unexpected increase in orders for 
bag material (due to the large grain 
crops in the United States and Australia) 
because supplies of raw jute from India 
are not sufficient to keep the mills work- 
ing. Dundee jute mills need 1,000,000 
bales of jute a year but believe they may 
get only half that amount in 1948. 


CANADA'S FLAX FIBER TRADE 


Canada has 18 flax scutching plants 
Operated by fiber growing cooperatives 
in 1948 as compared with 40 plants in 
operation during the war. Thirteen of 
these plants are in the Province of Que- 
bec, four in Ontario, and one in British 
Columbia. Acres under cultivation have 
been reduced to 15,000 in 1948 from the 
wartime peak of 47,000 in 1943. 

Consumption of flax fiber and tow is 
limited in Canada and little of the local 
Output is consumed domestically. Mills 
are equipped to use water-retted flax 
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and prefer United States and Belgian 
fibers. 

Imports of flax fiber and scutched tow 
for the period January-June 1948 
amounted to 8,526 hundredweight, of 
which the United States supplied 6,645; 
Belgium, 1,544; and Peru, 377 hundred- 
weight, as compared with imports of 4,165 
hundredweight in January—June 1947, of 
which the United States shipped 491; 
Belgium, 1,710; Peru, 1,524; and the 
Netherlands, 440 hundredweight. 

Exports in the January-June 1948 
period amounted to 19,693 hundred- 
weight, of which the United States re- 
ceived 11,572; the United Kingdom, 
5,185; and Belgium, 2,836, as compared 
with 17,809 hundredweight in 1947, of 
which the United States received 12,271 
hundredweight; the United Kingdom, 
4,505;° Belgium, 683; and France, 350 
hundredweight. 


W earing Apparel 
PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands uses between two and 
three times as much wool as cotton, ray- 
on, and silk combined in the women’s 
outerwear industry. Consumption of 
cotton, silk, and rayon fabrics amounted 
to 2,835,000 square meters in the first 
half of 1948 as compared with 6,531,000 
meters of wool. In the entire year 1947, 
4,817,436 square meters of cotton, silk, 
and rayon were used as compared with 
11,179,780 meters of wool. (Outerwear 
includes dresses, blouses, skirts, coats, 
raincoats, but not aprons.) 

Approximately 90 percent of the fab- 
rics used are of domestic manufacture. 
In 1947, men’s, women’s, and children’s 
under and outer wear manufacturers to- 
gether used a total of 40,091,481 square 
meters of domestically-produced cloth 
and only 4,252,892 meters of imported 
cloth. France, Switzerland, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, Poland, the United 
States, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
were the principal suppliers. 

In the first half of 1948, 1,292,541 
dresses were produced; 31,035 women’s, 
children’s, and infants’ coats; 841,589 
suits; 169,996 raincoats; 175,483 shirts; 
and 273,046 blouses. In this same period, 
138,303 pieces of ready-to-wear clothing 
were exported, of which Belgium and 
Luxembourg received 113,699 pieces; Nor- 
way, 10,169; Sweden, 5,580; Switzerland, 
2,920; the Union of South Africa, 1,593; 
the United Kingdom, 1,570; Brazil, 929; 
Indonesia, 250; and other countries, 
1,593. 

Imports of women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren's outerwear in the first 6 months 
of 1948 amounted to 25,870 pieces of 
which Belgium and Luxembourg supplied 
14,531; France, 4,472; Switzerland, 3,149; 
Czechoslovakia, 599; the United King- 
dom, 252: and other countries, 2,867. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, GREECE 


Tobacco production in Greece for the 
1948 season totaled 87,200,000 pounds 
from 171,800 acres, compared with the 
1947 outturn of 103,300,000 pounds, from 
200,000 acres. During the prewar (1935— 
39) period the Greek tobacco crop aver- 
aged 132,800,000 pounds. The quality 
of this year’s crop, however, is reported 
to be improved. It contains a high per- 
centage of American grades. 

The marketing of the 1947 crop made 
rapid progress during the 3 months be- 
ginning with July 1948. In northern 
Greece all of the 1947 crop leaf was sold 
by the end of September, except a small 
quantity held by growers for higher 
prices. Increased market demand re- 
portedly was chiefly due to heavy pur- 
chases by the Cooperative Company of 
Tobacco Growers of Greece, totaling 
about 15,400,000 pounds—about one- 
third of the export surplus of the best 
grades—and increased competition be- 
tween European buyers of low-quality 
leaf and between Italian and American 
buyers of the better grades. 

Exports of Greek leaf for the first half 
of 1948 totaled 29,610,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 39,319,000 pounds for the full 
calendar year 1947. Most exports this 
year were expected to go to the United 
States, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy. The United States, which took 
8,702,000 pounds, was the most impor- 
tant purchaser. All of the leaf exported 
during the January—June 1948 period was 
from the 1946 crop. 


Exports of Leaf Tobacco, Average 1935- 
1939, 1947, and January-June 1948, 


Greece 
{In 1,000 pounds] 
. , A verage as? | January 

Country of destination 1935-39 1947 June 1948 
United States 19,670 | 11,993 8, 702 
Germany 47, 973 4, 978 
United Kingdom 703 | 10, 148 37 
Austria 2,769 | 1,189 2, 037 
Italy 2, 283 5, 908 4,123 

Soviet Union 2, 565 
Sweden 2, 549 645 448 
Finland 2, 783 2,471 1, 512 
Czechoslovakia 2, 058 2,974 4,581 
Belgium 2, 130 210 - 
Netherlands 2, 036 927 7 
Egypt 2,314 546 1,140 
Others 8,377 | 2,308 2,045 
Total 98, 210 | 39,319 29, 610 

Source: Hellenic Tobacco Board. 


IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Imports of leaf tobacco into Spain 
during the first 6 months of 1948 to- 
taled 17,457,000 pounds, chiefly from 
Brazil and the Dominican Republic. 
For the calendar year 1947, exports were 
56,501,000 pounds, of which Brazil sup- 
plied 29,379,000 pounds, and the Do- 
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cee. 





minican Republic 
Prior to the recent war, the Philippines 
were the largest source of Spanish to- 


12,915,000 pounds. 


bacco imports. Indonesia, Cuba, and 
the United States were also important 
suppliers. 

Imports of tobacco products—chiefly 
from Cuba and the Canary Islands— 
totaled 549,000 pounds during the first 
half of 1948. For the calendar year 
1947, imports of products amounted to 
1,427,000 pounds, including 412,000 
pounds of cigarettes from the United 
States. * 


Imports of Leaf Tobacco, 1947 and Jan- 
uary-June 1948, Spain 


In 1,000 pounds] 


" = January 

( of origi 947 
ountry of origin 194 June 1948 
Brazil 29, 739 10, 177 
Dominican Republic 12, 915 3, 256 
Cuba 6, 064 1, 834 
Philippine Republic 4, 320 2, 190 

Paraguay 3, 463 

Total 56, 501 17, 457 


SOURCE: Report No. 174, American Embassy, Madrid. 


U. S. Exports oF TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 
Up From YEar AGO 


Exports of manufactured tobacco from 
the United States during the period Jan- 
uary through September 1948, were val- 
ued at $52,873,000: compared with 
$46,793,000 for the first 9 months of 1947. 
Most of the gain was recorded in the 
value of cigarette exports. The valua- 
tion of cigar exports and chewing tobacco 
(including snuff) was also higher than 
a year ago, but the valuation of smoking- 
tobacco exports was substantially lower 
than during the January—September 
1947 period. 

Cigarette exports for the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled 18,176,000,000 
pieces, valued at $49,252,000 compared 
with 16,688,000,000 pieces with a valua- 
tion of $43,628,000 for the January- 
September 1947 period. The increase in 
shipments may be attributed to growing 
demand in many foreign countries for 
American-type blended cigarettes. 

The chief market outlets for United 
States cigarettes during the first 9 
months of 1948 were the Republic of the 
Philippines, which purchased 8,225,000,- 
000 pieces; Belgium and Luxembourg, 
1,405,000,000; Curacao, 884,000,000; Tan- 
gier, 715,000,000; and Switzerland, 615,- 
000,000 pieces. Other principal destina- 
tions this year included Venezuela, Hong 
Kong, Italy, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
and the Republic of Panama. 

Cigar exports for the January-—Sep- 
tember 1948 period totaled 12,381,000 
pieces, valued at $1,042,000; compared 
with 10,390,000 pieces valued at $737,000 
for the similar period in 1947. More than 
one-half of the cigar exports this year 
were destined to Germany and Japan, 
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TABLE 1. 


United States: Exports of Cigarettes and Cigars, January through September 


1947 and 1948, by Principal Countries of Destination 
t / ! 


[In 1,000 pieces} 


Country of destination 


Cigarettes Cigars 


January through September January through September 


1047 1048 1047 1948 
Iceland 116, 560 “) 
Newfoundland 84, 5OL 71, 166 19 3 
Mexico 227, 060 1S6), 28 2t 18 
Panama, Republic of 258, TOS 04, 21 600 477 
Panama, Canal Zone ISS, O41 150, 62 7M4 1, 008 
Bahamas 0, O57 2 ) 4 2) 
Cuba_. 198, 385 231, 706 
Haiti 75, 728 7h, S2e ~ 
Curacao (NWI 2 SH7 KR NST 11 ) 
Colombia. . 150, 541 74,11 
Venezuela 428, 67 484, 2U9 2 106 
Ecuador 149, 528 60, GOK 
Peru Ss. 69 110. 100 
Uruguay 120, 00 128. 704 9 
Argentina 154, 773 60,375 NS g 
Sweden 959, 11 242, 435 105 
Netherlands 323 214, 47 } 4 
Belgium and Luxembourg 1, 304, 662 1, 404, 543 138 109 
Germany 14, 44 196, 740 14 6, 203 
Austria 7, 231 55, 882 441 
Czechoslovakia 222, 057 26, 1) l 
Hungary SA, 52 205, 250 
Switzerland 247, 08. 614, 650 9 
Italy 70, 395 62,1 t 14 
Saudi Arabia 66, OS2 187, 52 ‘ 587 
Netherlands Indies 219 2, Sit 7 105 
Philippines, Republic of 247, 069 8, 225, 17 a f 
Japan 27, 949 10 4 Is 1, 739 
Hong Kong 1, 004, 70 485, 31 s 6 
Tangier $14, 508 714, Se 
Egypt 7h, 522 Os. 640 F 
Union of South Africa 104, 709 14 {t tit 1 
Others 1,073, 414 1, 208, 702 1, 61 705 
Total 16, O88, 26 1s, 1 is] 1 " 12, 381 
Value ($1,000 43, 628 i 7 1, 042 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, | 


TABLE 2 United States: 


Tobacco, 


Exports of Chewing Tobacco (Including Snuff) 
January Through September 1947 and 1948, 


and Smoking 
hu Principal Countries of Destination 


{In pounds 


Canada 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


Panama, Republic of 
Panama, Canal Zone 
Nicaragua 

Haiti 


Dominican Republi 
Curacao (Netherlands West Indic 
Surinam 

Bolivia 

Argentina 

United Kingdom 
Belgium and Luxembours 
Grermanysy 

Philippines, Republic of 
Japan 

Australia 

French Ocear 

Others 


Value ($1, 00 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of ¢ 


presumably under the Army Civilian 
Supply Program. Other important mar- 
kets for cigars this year included the 
Panama Canal Zone, Saudi Arabi, the 
Union of South Africa, and the Republic 
of Panama. 

United States exports of chewing to- 
bacco (including snuff) during the first 
9 months of 1948 amounted to 2,720,000 
pounds—nearly double the _ 1,452,000 
pounds exported during the similar pe- 
riod last year. Shipments were largely 


oo * . _ h beat J lal 
imuay#r ne +} 4 nt 
Sept ' 
147 1048 147 1048 
l 6. ON ” il ms 
4, 682 4441 47s 42,2 
1, SSt 74,014 2, 1 1, 732 
42 i 2H, 41 10,7 
OO s4 10, OO 
s MEL " 
1 is] 1M, OS] 
4, 44 1s, 6, 25. 22, 456 
uo 72 
| AVG. TS) 2M4, 57 
643. 182 273, 45 
27, 2tM) 27, 390 Wis 10, 67 
14 sin s, 29 21, 671 
1) is} 2.674 8, 728 
wl “AM My, JO ol 100. 444 
24 "24 1), uM Is uM) 120, 768 
ae’ on 7 
1 ’ 4,11 AN2 
1, 48 20, 219 ” ’ M1, 27 
1, 451 72), OO 2 » O71 1, 501, 156 
5 14 1, GOS 14 


destined to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and Australia. 

Exports of smoking tobacco (packaged 
and in bulk) totaled 1,501,000 pounds for 
the January—September 1948 period—a 
decline of 29 percent from the reported 
exports of 2,111,000 pounds shipped 
abroad during the first 9 months of 1947. 
Principal markets for smoking tobacco 
this year were Bolivia, Argentina, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Office of International Trade 


Completion of Viella Highway 
Tunnel Announced by Spain 


An important highway development in 
Spain is the completion, after 22 years 
of often-interrupted work, and the an- 
nouncement of the opening before win- 
ter of the Viella tunnel. This tunnel is 
designed to give the Valley of Aran, an 
area at the head of the Garonne of some 
200 square miles with 5,000 inhabitants, 
an all-year road connection with the rest 
of Spain. Formerly, this mountainous 
region’s only means of access to its 
provincial capital during 6 or 7 months 
of the year was via France. The tunnel, 
which is 5,053 meters long and 8 meters 
wide, is claimed to be the longest high- 
way tunnel in the world. The 400 liters 
per second of water that filter into the 
tunnel’s roof are led off to operate gen- 
erators, which provide electricity to light 
the highway that runs through the 
tunnel. 


Combined Dutch-Belgian Line 
Opens Ship Service to Spain 


In the early part of November 1948, 
Gebr. van Uden’'s Shipping & Agency Co. 
of Rotterdam, Netherlands, and the 
Navex Co. of Antwerp, Belgium, opened a 
regular shipping service between Rotter- 
dam-Antwerp and the east coast of 
Spain, especially the Valencia district, 
under the name Benelux Fruit Line. The 
service will be maintained with the motor 
Koningshaven and Rijnhaven 
owned by the Rotterdam company and 
the motor ships Antigoon and Ambiorix 
belonging to the Antwerp concern. The 
vessels are of the shelter-deck type, hav- 
ing a carrying capacity of 800 tons, and 
are equipped with electric ventilation in- 
Stallations that make them especially 
suitable for the transportation of fresh 
fruit. 


vessels 


Added Power Capacity 
Aids Turkish Industry 

The total installed capacity of the 
municipal power plant at Ankara, Tur- 
key, was raised to 16,280 kilowatts on 
October 29, when the new 7,500-kilowatt 
electric generator was placed in opera- 
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tion. 


October, the 
20,000-kilowatt unit of the 60,000-kilo- 
watt coal-burning central at Catalagzi 


Early in second 


was placed in operation. Domestic and 
all other power requirements of the Zon- 
guldak district will be taken care of by 
this plant when additional required 
transmission lines are erected. In addi- 
tion, the coal mines in this area, and 
the iron and steel mills of the Sumer 
Bank at Karabuk will receive energy 
from this plant at Catalagzi. 

During November, the Turkish Govern- 
ment signed a contract with a well- 
known engineering firm for the prepara- 
tion of engineering drawings for a hy- 
droelectric plant on the Sakarya River 
at Sakiyar, about 125 miles southeast of 
Istanbul. 


Opening of Railway Branch 
Line Announced in Turkey 


The railway branch line (approxi- 
mately 35 kilometers in length) from 
Kopruazi to Maras, in Turkey was 
opened on November 8, 1948. This line 
connects Maras with the through line 
from Fevzi Pasa to Diyarbakir. 


Telegraph Service Between 
Europe and Japan Reopened 


The Great Northern Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., of Copenhagen, Denmark, on No- 
vember 15, 1948, resumed its telegraph 
operations between Japan and Europe. 
The exchange of communications takes 
place between Nagasaki, Japan, and 
Helsinki, Finland, as was the case before 
the war. From Helsinki the communi- 
cations are automatically relayed to 
Western Europe. 





Irish Currency Regulations 


The American Legation at Dublin has 
requested that the attention of United 
States travelers be called to the Irish 
currency importation § restrictions for- 
bidding the importation of more than £5 
British currency from any place not in 
the United Kingdom. Any amount 
above £5 is subject to confiscation. 




















The practical and financial importance 
to the company of the reopening of this 
traffic is not believed to be, for the time 
being, very great, because of Japan’s lim- 
ited commercial relations with the rest 
of the world. The management of the 
company is of the opinion that some time 
will elapse before normal commercial re- 
lations in this area will prevail.- Never- 
theless, the company welcomes this first 
step toward the resumption of its activ- 
ity in that part of the world. 


British European Airways 
Opens Service to Vienna 


British European Airways (BEA) has 
inaugurated a service from London to 
Vienna, Austria, via Zurich, Switzerland. 
There will be three round trips per week, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
from Zurich to Vienna, the return trips 
taking place on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. 


Foreign-Owned Power Plant 
Expropriated in Argentina 


Announcement has been made that 
the provincial government of Buenos 
Aires has taken formal possession of the 
Empresa Eléctrica de Bahia Blanca, and 
of the power plant in the nearby town 
of Punta Alta. The recent pronounce- 
ments of the National Economic Coun- 
cil with regard to halting expropriation 
of foreign holdings was apparently with- 
out effect in this instance. The expro- 
priated properties were owned by the 
Companhia Italo-Argentina de Electri- 
cidad. 


Uruguayan Purchase of 
U. K. Railways Advances 


Formal notification of acceptance by 
British railway interests of the sales 
agreement for their lines was handed to 
officials of the Uruguayan Government 
recently, reports the Montevideo press. 
The President and various cabinet min- 
isters were present, as well as the British 
ambassador. The latter expressed hope 
that ratification by the Uruguayan Con- 
gress might be effected by December 31. 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotat 
t Approx 
Country Unit Pype cf exchang - nate equi 
votes quoted ‘ _— 1946 1947 Septem Rate | nt in Dat 
annual innual) ber 1948 _ Ts * ‘ai 
S eu 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 7 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Oct, 28, 1948 
Ordinary 1.2 42 1 23 4. 23 2304 By 
Auction 4.44 4.44 104 1.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.09 4.08 $83 4.40) 2041 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42. 42 42.42 0236 Nov. 28, 1948 
Differential 6. O85 56. O5 6H. OF O17S8 Do 
Curb HO). 44 4. OF 43. 66 95. OO OLO5 1) 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18.72 Is. 72 0534 Dee 1, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 232 Nov. 30,1948 
Free market 34. S8) 47. 95 68.73 69. 40 144 Do 
a: 1 oOo rT 100 OO 082 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 74 1.76 1. 7¢ SZ Oct 19, 1945 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 7t 1. 76 1. 7¢ wis? 1h 
Curb 1. 835 2.17 2.90 2.90 445 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.4 6. 26 7.12 7.15 1399 Nov 1, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 67 174 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 10 T Ow 1.00 0000 Ni 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi 4. tit ri uM) “ 741 Oct 445 
cial 
Free 17.47 9.04 Is. 34 O45 ey 7 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.14 2. 04 ww2 Dex 1, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4 ™ 4M ‘6. SY 1451 Nov 4, 1048 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5M 5. 00 5. OO 5. 00 2000 Oct =e, 1Y48 
Curb 5. 49 5. ti4 6.06 6. 2 1600 Oct 11. 1948 
Paraguay Guarani Official . 12 12 12 3. 12 205 Nov 1G4s 
Free 3. 25 l 75 $75 2H 1h 
Peru Sol Official 6. Ot 6. i 6.50) 6.50 1538 «Oct. 12,1948 
Free 7. RA 12. 48 14. 4 1M) (m4 1h 
Salvador Colon Free 2. i 2. K 2. 2. 50 HHH) Dee 1G4s 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.Y 1. 1. 90 1.90 5263 ly 
‘ree 
Imports 1% 1. ow ”) 190 263 1) 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 2.31 1329 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled ‘. 35 5 FF §. 35 JUSS Ly 
Free a5 5. 5 5 ». 35 Juss I> 
Bolivia, curb rate for October; Chile, free rate for November; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for October; Fe 


free rate for August 
? January to August 
June to December 
‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. For fiscal purposes, 6.85 pesos per US$1 ($0.1460 per pe 
stablished on October 1, 1948 
June 3, 1946 to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinar auction rates 
portance to the Argentine economy Nontrade remittances from Argentina are eff ite 

Bolizia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy, 4 tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied or 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected 
the differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the 


iccording to the 


effected at the free-market r 


ecial free-market 


rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, 1 February 2s, 194¢ Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for sucl 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponsibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established February 2 48) depending upon the importance of the articles 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effec it these rate Che free-market rate is used for 





nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, and the commercia 
bank rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 2t 
percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent Remit 
tances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special provision is made 
it the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging fron 
4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this pur 
pose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate 

Ecuador.—*‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 


permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import-permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import-permit charges of 4 percent and | sucre per dollar and the 5-suecre 
per-dollar charge; most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A tax of 


5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an au 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for imports and that for other purposes was reestablished on August 
11, 1947, after having been suspended since July 24, 1947 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 


or tolerated 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either lega! In addition there are in severa 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above 
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Kconomic Cooperation 
Administration 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Relief Packages for Italy and 
United Kingdom: New Situation 
as to Transportation Costs and 
Postal Charges 


Agreements by the U. S. Government 
with Italy and the United Kingdom for 
payment of transportation costs within 
those countries on relief packages have 
resulted in a further reduction of postage 
on such parcels, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration said December 4 

The agreements call for duty-free cus- 
tons entry and payment of inland trans- 
portation charges. They are the first in 
a series now being negotiated with most 
participating countries in accordance 
with the provisions of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948 with respect to fur- 
thering voluntary relief shipments by re- 
ductions in shipping and postal charges. 

Postage on relief packages had already 
dropped 4 cents a pound through pay- 
ment of ocean freight costs by ECA. The 
new announcement means another de- 
crease of 4 cents and brings the interna- 
tional parcel-post rate to Italy and U. K 
down to 6 cents a pound 

The U. S. Post Office Department, as a 
result of these agreements made jointly 
by the ECA and Department of State, 
said the reduction in postage is effective 
December 15, 1948. 

The ECA pointed out that while most 
countries with which such agreements 
are being negotiated have generally been 
admitting relief items free of duty, the 
effect of the agreements will be to formal- 
ize this practice and, in some cases, to 
extend its scope 

The agreements cover: 

1. Standard relief parcels supplied by CARE 
and similar agencies 

2. U.S. gift parcels shipped by parce! post 
to individuals In the case of Italy, the 
parcels are not to exceed 22 pound must 
contain only food, clothing, household and 
medical supplies and are limited to one parcel 
a month to each individual addressee In 
the case of U. K., relief packages sent by 
parcel post to individuals are limited to food 
discarded apparel, medical supplies, or soap 
and cannot exceed 22 pounds 

3. Bulk shipments by U. S. voluntary non- 
profit relief agencies and individual packages 
sent by ocean freight under a multiple bill 
of lading 





Imports into Malaya and Singapore in 
the first 7 months of 1948 included 
machinery valued at Straits $4,482,378, 
electrical goods and apparatus worth 
S$2,603,009, and vehicles ‘including lo- 
comotives, ships, and airplanes) worth 
$$7,057,311. (One Straits dollar equals 
about $0.47 United States currency.) 
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FOREIGN TRADE, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Import Control Board 
recently proposed a reduction of about 
45 percent in imports of cigarettes, in 
order to conserve dollar exchange to buy 
more essential commodities. The Board’s 
proposal would limit cigarette imports 
in 1949 to about 4,900,000,000 pieces, 
compared with the 1947 total of 9,192,- 
000,000 pieces. Practically all Philippine 
cigarette imports originate in the United 
States Last year imports from the 
United States were about four times the 
average for 1934-38. 

Imports of cigarettes during the pe- 
riod January-June 1948 were 5,201,- 
000,000 pieces, of which the United States 
supplied all but 19,000. Imports of leaf 
and other tobacco products during the 
first half of 1948—all from the United 
States—were as follows: Chewing to- 
bacco 693,000 pounds; smoking tobacco 
67,000 pounds; and leaf 12,000 pounds. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from the Phil- 
ippines amounted to 3,418,000 pounds 
during the January-June 1948 period. 
This compares with 10,254,000 pounds 
during the full calendar year 1947, and 
with the 1935-39 average leaf export of 
37,400,000 pounds. Exports of cigars for 
the first half of 1948 were only 1,434,000 
pieces, compared with the prewar annual 
average of 200,000,000. 





Mexico Continues Work on 
Colima-Piguamo Highway 

Construction is continuing in Mexico 
on the Colima-Piguamo section of the 
highway which will connect Colima with 
the town of Jiquilpan on the Mexico City- 
Guadalajara highway. Funds for the 
surfacing of the highway from Colima to 
Manzanillo have been appropriated, but 
very little progress has been noted in 
this work. To make this an all-year- 
around highway, a bridge will have to be 
constructed at Armeria. 


Costa Rica Planning Steps 
To Relieve Power Shortage 


Tentative plans have been discussed to 
abolish the streetcar line in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, and to transmit the electri- 
city thus saved to the city of Cartago, 
where an acute shortage of power exists. 
This results from the often-expressed de- 
Sire of the present government to expand, 
develop, and direct the production of 
electric energy in Costa Rica, with the 
intention of supplying the unfilled de- 
Mand and creating an excess supply 
which may be used to stimulate indus- 
trialization of the country. 
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Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in the New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 


Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit ad .» | quotation 
1946 1947 November | Tite. 8, 
(annual) (annual) 1948 1948 
; , F | (monthly) . 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 | $3. 2123 
Belgium Franc . 0228 . 0228 . 0229 0228 
Canada Dollar: 
Official . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
‘ree . 93829 . 9200 9238 . 9220 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
France (metropolitan) Franc . 0084 . 0084 ig 
Official . 0047 0047 
‘ree . 0032 . 0032 
India Rupee 3016 . 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder . 3781 . 3776 . 3757 3758 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 9915 3. 9915 
Norway Krone * 2018 . 2016 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 . 0403 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4.0075 
Spain Peseta *. 0913 . 0913 . 0913 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 . 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland Franc * 2336 . 2236 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0315 4.0315 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





Canada Plans Comprehensive 
Harbor Development Program 

The estimates of the Canadian Na- 
tional Harbours Board for the current 
year aggregate the unprecedented total 
of $5,966,000 for the improvement and 
extension of present harbor facilities in 
Canada. In addition, approximately 
$2,307,000 has been allocated for main- 
taining existing harbor facilities. This 
extensive program is designed to com- 
pensate for the maintenance of port 
facilities deferred during the war years 
and to accelerate the handling of cargo 
in the light of the large number of ves- 
sels now calling at Canadian ports as 
compared with prewar years. 

Aside from the routine maintenance 
and repair works being undertaken, the 
high lights of this program are as fol- 
lows: 

At Halifax a fireproof transit shed 660 
feet long provided with a two-belt grain 
conveyor-gallery is under construction 
at Berth 26, and a new concrete pier 700 
feet long and 270 feet wide, with a 35-foot 
draft at low tide, will replace the timber 
pile pier No. 3 at the Deep Water Termi- 
nals. At St. John, New Brunswick, a 
concrete wharf 875 feet long with a 35- 
foot draft will be added to the McLeod 
and Pettingill timber wharves. A steel 
transit shed 750 by 150 feet with a grain 
loading-gallery and gantry will be com- 
pleted by the fall of 1949. 

Extensive work in now under way to 
improve the port facilities at Montreal. 
The entire harbor is being dredged with 
the 60 miles of terminal railway lines re- 
ceiving additional rolling stock. A steel 
shed 616 by 120 feet, as well as exten- 
sive repairs to the Jacques Cartier pier 
will be completed by the spring of 1949. 
New quarters are being built this year at 
Quebec for the operations staff of the 


Harbours Board, and the timber crib 
wharf at Berth 20 is being rebuilt with 
steel-sheet facings. The berths at Three 
Rivers are being dredged while the water- 
front roads around the wharf at Chicou- 
timi are being repaved. 

The port of Churchill, which shipped 
4,975,000 bushels of wheat to the United 
Kingdom during the 1947 season and 
over 5,000,000 bushels during the current 
season just concluded, is being exten- 
sively improved. All the wooden build- 
ings at the harbor are gradually being 
replaced by steel structures. A _ steel 
bunkhouse to provide sleeping accom- 
modation for 80 men and a mess capable 
of feeding 200 men will be completed 
in 1949. A 500-yard steel dump-scow to 
facilitate the dredging of the harbor will 
be constructed ashore this winter. At 
Vancouver the timber superstructure of 
Japan Wharf was replaced by a con- 
crete shed during the past summer. The 
transit shed No. 2 at Lapointe Pier is be- 
ing paved in concrete together with the 
surrounding open berths. The timber 
supports of the grain shipping galleries 
at No. 3 jetty and the timber deck of the 
Second Narrows Bridge are being re- 
placed. 

The grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colbourne, Ontario, with capacities 
of 5,500,000 and 3,000,000 bushels re- 
spectively, are receiving new machine- 
shop equipment and _ extensive but 
routine repairs deferred during recent 
years. 


Air Parcel Post, 
Republic of the Philippines 

Air parcel-post service service was in- 
augurated recently from the Philippines 
to Honolulu and San Francisco. From 
there parcels will be forwarded by sur- 
face means to addressees. 


1] 
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States and Canada; 25 tons of cotton 
waste from Argentina; and 3,000 tons of 
potatoes from the Netherlands. 

A commercial and payments agree- 
ment was reported to have been signed 
on October 28 with the Bizonal Area of 
Germany for an exchange of products 
totaling $13,500,000. A Swedish com- 
mercial mission arrived on November 3. 

The National Honorary Council on 
Low-Cost Housing has tentatively ap- 
proved a program calling for the expend- 
iture of almost 9,000,000 pesos during 
the period 1948-51 for low-cost housing. 
Bids will soon be called for the construc- 
tion of a 36-room hotel in Fray Bentos by 
the National Insurance Bank. 

Construction, which during the early 
months of the year was far below 1947, 
improved in September, when permits 
issued in Montevideo were reported to 
be valued at approximately 5,000,000 
pesos. 

The acceptance by stockholders in 
London of the sales agreement by which 
the British-owned railroads will be trans- 
ferred to the Uruguayan Government 
was reported. Plans were made for the 
early ratification by the Uruguayan 
Congress of the agreement and the legal 
constitution of the organization to ad- 
minister the railroads for the State. 

The continued acquisition of new 
busses by AMDET, the municipally 
owned streetcar system of Montevideo, 
has brought the number in operation to 
approximately 40. These are in addition 
to the busses regularly Operated by the 
independent bus cooperatives. 
> The cost of living continued upward, 
with higher prices noticeable in food- 
stuffs. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARAFFIN BASE CRAYONS RECLASSIFIED 
UNDER VENEZUELAN IMPORT TARIFF 


Resolution No. 789 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 17, 1948, and effective 
from November 20, 1948, lowered the im- 
port duty on paraffin base crayons from 4.00 
bolivares (the bolivar=approximately $0.30 
U. S. currency) to 0.40 bolivar per gross 
kilogram. This reduction was accomplished 
by eliminating crayons from tariff item 271 
(a) and putting them in to tariff item 271 
(b) as unspecified manufactures containing 
petroleum or petroleum products as a princi- 
pal ingredient 

Tariff item 271 now reads: 


Preparations in the composition of which 
petroleum or its derivatives appears 
as a principal ingredient: 
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A. Paraffincandles 4.00 bolivares per 
(formerly can- kilogram. 
dies and crayons 
of paraffin). 
B. Not specified 0.40 bolivar per 
kilogram 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New INCOME Tax Law EFFECTIVE 
NOVEMBER 12, 1948 


The new Venezuelan income-tax law of 
November 12, 1948, which was made effec- 
tive and published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
that date, supersedes the income-tax law of 
July 7, 1942, and partial reforms thereto of 
July 27, 1944, and December 30, 1946. 

The major change in the law is in regard 
to income received from the extractive in- 
dustries of mining or hydrocarbons. The 
new law assures the Government that it will 
participate equally in the net profits of all 
petroleum and mining enterprises. This is 
accomplished by taxing at a rate of 50 per- 
cent all net income which is in excess of 
the amount contributed to the Government 
in the form of taxes, with the exception that 
if the excess is 10 percent or less of the 
company’s patrimony it is exempt from this 
tax, and if the excess is over 10 percent but 
not more than 15 percent of the patrimony, 
only 50 percent of the excess will be subject 
to the tax 

The rate of the tax on incomes derived 
from agriculture or cattle raising was lowered 
from 2!, percent to 2 percent 

With the exception of the two afore- 
mentioned revisions the new law remains 
unchanged from the law of 1942, with re- 
visions, which it superseded 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 21, 1942, for the article on the in- 
come tax law of 1942.| 
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Agency Opportunities 


39. Egypt—Veillon & Co. (importer, whole- 
saler, Government contractor, agent) 2 
Gohari (Ex-Tiring Building), B. P. 384, Cairo, 
wishes to obtain representation from manu- 
facturers of mineral-water bottles Firm 
states there is a good demand and a definite 
possibility of obtaining dollar exchange for 
their importation 

40. Germany—C. Ludy, Vogelsangstrasse 9 
(14a) Stuttgart W., wishes to act as repre- 
sentative in Germany for United States firms 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained only by American 
firms from this Branch and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires 
Uruguay 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
rocco. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Uruguay. 

Automotive-Product 
Greece. 


Manufacturers—Mo- 
Importers and 


Manufacturers 


Bag and Bagging Manufacturing—Union 
of South Africa. 

Book, Magazine, and Pericdical Importers 
and Dealers—Philippines 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Surinam, 

Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Turkey. 

Business Firms—Malta 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufactur. 
ers——United Kingdom. 

Cotton Waste, Linter, and Shoddy Im- 
porters and Dealers—Netherlands 

Crude Botanical Drugs and Raw Materials 
for the Manufacture of Medicines or Phar- 
maceuticals Producers and Exporters—Peru 

Dental-Supply Houses—Luxembourg 

Dental-Supply Houses—Philippines 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Finland 

Ice Plants—Canada 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Sweden 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Uruguay 

Kitchen-Utensil (Aluminum) Manufac- 
turers—Netherlands 

Lime-Burning Plants—Philippines 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Algeria 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Morocco 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Greece 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—vVene- 
zuela 

Millinery-Trimming Manufacturers 
France 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores 
New Zealand 

Motion-Picture 
Africa 

Motion-Picture Industry—Algeria 

Motion-Picture Industry—Malta 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Iceland 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Paraguay 

Petroleum Industry—-Morocco 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold. 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Mexico 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Dominican Republic 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Nicaragua 

Railway-Supply Houses—Chile 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Switzerland 

Textile Industry—Algeria. 


Industry—French West 





The World SUGAR Situa- 
tion At the Turn of the Year 
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country, it is believed that the results are 
conservative and reasonably accurate for 
the purpose of representing correctly the 
relationship between the three factors of 
prices, taxes, and consumption. 

Chart No. 2 attempts to show the re- 
lation between retail price and consump- 
tion for the most recent full postwar year 
1947. It will be noted that the pattern 
is very similar to that of prewar years. 
There are individual variations, of 
course; some countries have maintained 
high levels of consumption despite high 
prices, others have maintained low prices 
and yet consumption continues low. The 
1947 pattern of consumption is partially 
a hold-over from prewar. International 
allocations of sugar continued well into 
1947, and the IEFC allocations were based 
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on average prewar consumption. The 
shortage of foreign exchange and partial 
crop failure in Europe later in the year 
made it difficult for countries to expand 
consumption regardless of domestic 
prices. 

No attempt has been made to show 
taxes aS a component of retail prices. 
During the sugar-shortage period, many 
of the restrictive taxes of various coun- 
tries were suspended or allowed to 
lapse. For the most part, excise taxes 
were Maintained at prewar levels or 
higher. During recent years inflation 
and devaluation of currency have 
brought the tax and fiscal situation for 
many countries into a state of flux so 
that any attempt to represent taxes as a 
part of retail prices might be inaccurate. 


Tendencies Discernible 


In general, however, certain actions 
and policies of governments with regard 
to sugar are now sufficiently well known 
to determine a trend toward prewar 
sugar policies with regard to restrictions, 
taxes, and production plans. Several 
countries have already announced re- 
imposition of tariffs at or in excess of pre- 
war rates. Production plans known for 
most Western European countries 
through Marshall Plan deliberations 
point toward even greater production of 
sugar in 1952 than was achieved during 
prewar years. Production goals of cer- 
tain of the countries not participating in 
the Marshall Plan indicate a similar 
tendency. 

Some governments are continuing to 
regulate consumption by manipulation of 
prices. Press comment in various coun- 
tries, in trade papers as well as in the 
regular press, seems to favor a return to 
protectionism. In many countries there 
seems to be some pressure for government 
subsidies to domestic producers. 


Efforts To Solve Problem by 
International Agreement 


IN PREWAR YEARS an attempt was 
made to solve the problem of world sugar 
surplus by international agreement. An 
effort to come to an agreement on pro- 
duction and distribution among various 
countries was made in 1931; the result 
usually referred to as the Chadbourne 
Agreement ran until 1935. It was not 
completely effective, primarily because 
not all major exporting countries were 
represented and because importing coun- 
tries were not signatories to the agree- 
ment. 

The problems of the world sugar indus- 
try were referred to the World Economic 
and Monetary Conference in 1933. This 
Conference authorized the convening of 
an International Sugar Conference, 
Which met in London in 1937. In that 
year an International Sugar Agreement 
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was achieved which was signed by con- 
suming nations representing 80 percent 
of world consumption and by countries 
producing 90 percent of world output. 
This agreement is in effect at present; 
its quota provisions lapsed in 1942. The 
other aspects of the agreement, prima- 
rily the continuance of the International 
Sugar Council, have been maintained 
until now by protocol. 

In the Sugar Agreement of 1937, em- 
phasis was directed primarily toward 
overproduction aspects of the sugar 
problemn. Quotas were established lim- 
iting stocks—which, in effect, limited 
production. Some attention was paid to 
the problem of underconsumption in 
articles 4 and 5 of the Agreement, which 
indicated that it was considered desirable 
to take all necessary steps to prevent any 
rise in world prices leading to an increase 
of internal prices for consumers; and 
that, so far as poSsible, favorable con- 
sideration was to be given to proposals 
having as their objectives the reduction 
of disproportionate fiscal burdens on 
sugar and the encouragement of in- 
creased consumption. 

The Sugar Agreement was not in oper- 
ation for a sufficiently long period of time 
to determine whether it would have been 
effective in the long run. Some observers 
have indicated that, if its operations had 
continued, the tendency under it to grant 
excessive export quotas to various coun- 
tries, coupled with the failure to take 
positive steps to eliminate undercon- 
sumption, would eventually have made 
the agreement ineffectual. 


Disparities in Consumption 
Must Be Narrowed 


IT IS HOPED that if and when a new 
sugar agreement is negotiated, more 
emphasis will be placed on the necessity 
for minimizing disparities in consump- 
tion between countries in order to make 
possible increased consumption of this 
commodity throughout the world. 

In 1933 it was estimated that a drop 
of 1 cent per pound in world prices of 
sugar would result in an increased world 
consumption of 1,000,000 tons.’ Whether 
in the postwar period, with increased 
monetary and supply restrictions, this 
calculation will hold is, of course, sub- 
ject to analysis. There seems, however, 
to be no doubt that there is a high elas- 
ticity in the demand for sugar, and it is 
believed that a strong tendency in the 
direction of lowering prices of sugar in 
certain countries would make it possible 
to discount the likelihood of excessive 
and burdensome world sugar surpluses 
during the foreseeable future. 


'From Senate Document No. 70, World 
Trade Barriers in Relation to American Agri- 
culture 


Vital Points Are in Doubt 
WHETHER emphasis, by the Sugar 
Council alone, on the problem of under- 
consumption will result in substantial 
lowering of taxes and prices is open to 
question. High taxes and high prices 
occur, for the most part, in those coun- 
tries which are attempting to be either 
self-sufficient in sugar, or whose fiscal 
structures depend, in great part, on rev- 
enues from sugar taxes. Surplus of sugar 
is a potential problem in countries other 
than these. The benefits to importing or 
self-sufficient countries of lowering sugar 
prices and taxes would for the most part 
be indirect, occurring in “the long run.” 
With other more pressing immediate 
economic problems facing the potential 
importing countries, it is hardly likely 
that they will start planning now to al- 
leviate a situation in the future, the eas- 
ing of which promises no immediate ben- 
efits other than to the consumer. Thus 
the single-commodity approach, as ex- 
emplified in the operations until now of 
the International Sugar Council may be 
(in the view of some students of the 
problem) insufficient with respect to pos- 
sible elimination of underconsumption. 
An alternative that has been suggested 
would be for the Sugar Council’s opera- 
tions to be worked in as part of a larger 
over-all operation wherein other com- 
modities could be dealt with, along with 
sugar, perhaps on a basis of “quid pro 
quo.” 


What of ITO and “GATT”? 
THE Habana Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which resulted from the Geneva Confer- 
ence are an indication of a tendency in 
the direction of lower tariffs and, pos- 
sibly, consequent lowering of prices 
throughout the world. To translate this 
tendency into actuality with regard to 
sugar would require that the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council work toward a new 
sugar agreement in accordance with the 
ITO charter. 

However, the ITO makes no specific 
provisions for lowering or eliminating 
internal taxes, which, while not discrim- 
inating between domestic and foreign 
sugar, in effect do discriminate against 
sugar as compared to other commodities. 
It may be that the International Sugar 
Council could in collaboration with the 
ITO develop a plan for using the ITO 
framework to bring about a series of 
agreements between countries, having as 
their main purpose the elimination and 
reduction of sugar excise taxes—perhaps 
in return for tariff or other concessions 
on other commodities. 





Declared exports of gum benzoin from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 8 months of 1948 totaled 2,003 
pounds, valued at $3,861. 
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Brazil. 


—>)_Srr 





Notice of applications for reg- 


istration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 
position must be filed within 60 


from the date of publication: 


Panseptil 
Tricinol 
Tirodermol 
Novotricin 
Disulfex 


Peptosan 


Glucaminol 
Onquemine 
Testocliman 
Cometa 


Pas-Cilag 
Methural 
Borocoaltar 
Boromex 
Dollar 
Big-Force 


anny! 


Todor a] 
Lactosulf 
Lactosulfanil 
Texsport 


Biasme] 


Cardio-Ritmol 
zactotagina 


Pangastrol 
Pan-Neurol 
Borinhalant 
Rose] iy 


Class No. and product 


47— Oils and other substances 
for heating, illuminating, 


combustion or lubrification 
4 pharmaceutical product 


do 
do 
4i—Animal and vegetal food 
stuffs preserved or not. In- 
gredients for foods and prep 
iration of substances for the 
Same purpose, 
not 


preser ved o 


3—A pharmaceutical product 

36—Outer wearing apparel 
clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings, and un 
specified 

s—A pharmaceutical product 
Chemical substances and 
other preparations for use in 
medicine and in pharmacy 
Vaccines and biocultures for 


use in medicine~ and in 
pharmacy 

do 

do 

do 


46—Candles, matches, com- 
mon and detergent soap 
Starch, blueing, and other 
preparations for washing 
3—A pharmaceutical product 
ao 
do 
do 
s—Cotton piece-goods 


) 
8— Precision, scientific (includ- 


ing for industrial, educa 
tional, and utility purposes, 
measures and scales of all 
kinds) instruments 
5—Metals, unwrought, or 

partially wrought, used ir 
industries 

4 pharmaceutical product 
ao 

do 

36—Outer wearing apparel 

clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings, and 
unspecified 

A pharmaceutical product 
do 

do 

Chemical substances and 
other preparations for use in 
medicine and in pharmacy 
Vaccines and biocultures for 
use in medicine and 
pharmacy 

4 pharmaceutical product 


do 

do 
i8—Perfumes and _ scented 
soaps Preparations for 


cleaning and conservation of 
teeth and hair and brushes 
Combs and other = toilet 
articles not specified 
Ki—Articles of ivory, bone 
wood (not included in other 


classes 
41—Animal and vegetal food 
stuffs preserved 0 not 


Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, 
preserved or not 


45 Mineral water 


Op- 
days 


Date of 


publi- 


cation 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Oct. 22 
Do 


Uruguay. 
registration of the following trade-mark 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 
position must be 


Notice of applications for 


filed 


from date of publication: 


Cromosan 


Cadeau 
Radico 
Frontoy 


Rolls-Royet 


Amours 
Ce jeau 


Kuiga de Cejeau 


Crasific 
Falin 


Piesanos 


Re Ipar 
Matefin 
Fosvifer Spefat 


Aludral Spefar 
Detensil Spefar 
Calcihierrol 
Spefar 
Gauztex 


Coleccion Surco 


Universitas 
ciclopedia «di 
niciacios 
Cultural 

Dieccionat 
Enciclopedi« 

Salvat 

ily 


Editors 


i 


\ 
S , 
\ 
Dressy 


Mondi 


Briten 
CVA 
Grran Re 
Volea 
Decotint 
Kuri 


Conilect 


Agricultur 
machine 


sand 
ry 


Hardware dt 
Drug store and 
product 
Furniture, carpe 
noleum, Cary 
Darre! 
(sTromt 
beverage 
lextiles, drygoo 
to-wears, ete il 
terials eady 
hats 
Drug store I 


products 


Perfumery 
d 
Crrocerh 


A eric 


general 


a 
Drugst« 
produc 
Stationer 





Nn ywraph 

Je ct 
Musical 

julpr 
( evgor H, 11, 
Cate ] 2 
Beve 
Ca 6. 8. 1 
Pai ind I 
\ uitul l 

if I 
Groce food 
Dru nd ct 
product 





ind 


ind 
iryvgood 
‘ 

in ( 

Ook 

r\ r 


perfume 


within 








Op- 
30 days 


Date of 
lrade-mark Product publi- 
cation 
Mintol Hardware and bazar good Nov. 20 
Baron de Algar Groceries and foodstu Do 
& Cia., 8S. I bever 
Cer | Hardware and bazar good Nov, 22 
PH j building mats l 
Spain. November 16, 1948, issue of the 


Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or trade names. 
Opposition must be filed 2 months from 
the date of publication ‘January 15, 
1949): 


No Spa h l 
2 (iral La | } hicken nd all 
poultr ind 
poultry in 
- J s I KT \ ' i AT I or 

k valln 

; is Sp I ri ! ind 
Guatemala. Notice of applications for 


registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication 


Date of 
( publi- 
cation 
148 
(fr \ } I t No 11 
Mi i I Nov. 17 
| ‘ 
te 
i fWand4 Ne Is 
. bho 
ik Dla 1 
i i 
\ j NM j No 19 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


The press that the Uruguayan 
Executive is preparing a message request- 
ing ratification, which is to be submitted 
to Congress without delay 


states 


Short-Wave Broadcasting 
Started by New Zealand 


“Radio New Zealand,” the first short- 
wave broadcasting station in that coun- 
try, commenced transmissions on Sep- 
tember 27, 1948. The principal purpose 
of the station is to provide service for 
the New Zealand dependencies in the 
Pacific and for the Trust Territory of 
Western Samoa, all within a radius of 
2,000 miles from Wellington 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 














